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JULY CONTRIBUTORS 
IN BRIEF 


VERLAND is indebted to Ansel E. 
Adams for the photograph which 
accompanies Joan Ramsay’s poem for 
this month’s frontispiece. Mr. Adams 
is a San Franciscan of unusual ability 


in several professions. Already he is a 
musician of acknowledged ability and a 
great social favorite. During the past 
ten years he has made a study of the 
Sierras, photographing them on numer- 


ous summer excursions. He is prepar- 


ing an art portfolio to be issued the 
latter part of September through Jean 


Chambers Moore of San Francisco. This 

collection is of superior prints, distinc- 

tive in subject selection, of the most im- 

portant views of the remote depths of 

the High Sierras which each Californian 
, loves so well. 
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Sanctuary 


By JoAN RAMSAY 
—— breath, here is enchanted ground, 


For loneliness is all around, 

And nothing notes the days slip by 
Save lonely hawks and lonely sky. 
Like sundial markers, black and slim, 
The pines point from the valley’s rim 
And etch the minutes as they pass 

In sharp-cut shadows on the grass. 
Stand, passer-by, and awestruck see 
The Cup that holds eternity. 
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An American Athens 


about a state nicknamed the Peli- 
can and a people nicknamed the 

Creoles. But more than all else there is 
something fine to be written on New 

Orleans of Louisiana. The marvelous 
Mold station patiently shoulders the sign: 
‘America’s Most Interesting City”—but 

there is some other word. Not so defi- 

nitely interesting, let’s say, as human. 

im We are back in San Francisco, a little 
glad and a little sorry. It is hard to for- 
get the rapid clicking over rails squat in 
beds completely bordered by a natural 
beauty. The quiet hours of comfort and 
service in an observation car designed 
for the ultimate in comfort. The cour- 
tesy of the Southland—seeming to be 
bred in the bone of the porters whose 
grins and whose assistance became as 
much a part of the trip as, let us say, 
the panorama of green stuff and blossom 
perfume. 

It is a garden, really, that green and 
brown stretch of earth along that part 
of the Southern Pacific’s “Sunset Route” 
that lies between Los Angeles and New 
Orleans. And if you can picture your- 
self being borne through this garden 
place in the Grecian comfort and the 
calming security of servants whose main 
duty is to pave your journey with the 
ame of service—then you will have an 
idea of the journey over the Southern 
Pacific road. We don’t like the term 
“bewitching,” but here we must use it. 
There is no other word properly schemed 
to describe that two thousand miles of 
languid somnolence and clean-cut travel. 
No other expression to use when the 
morning breakfast is taken in a diner 
whose windows are exquisite panels of 


T tou is something remarkable 








Oil fields seen over the Sunset Route 


By Donald Gray 


America’s color and strength and beauty. 
And it is the only word, now at the 
coming of summer when the New Or- 
leans road is a mass of green stuff and 
flowers, to use when all speech is drop- 
ped and the eye fills with a virgin nature 
and a cloud-washed heaven. 

In the tart dawn before the sun climbs 
up into the blue, it is worth a lifetime 
of city labor and crowded exertion to 
spend a few hours in that quietly speed- 
ing observation car and watch the reced- 
ing hills, the purple distances, the rapidly 
passing glimpse of little hamlets sprawled 
over a brief valley, the lazy curl of fog 
from an awakening earth meeting the 
slim threads of chimney smoke from lit- 
tle houses hidden in the hand of the soil. 
To speed furiously on, smoothly and 
easily, with the adventure of Land’s 
End always dominant and the knowledge 
of safety a solid and comfortable impres- 
sion. 
Through the South Pass and the Wind 
River mountains, over the earth whereon 
a few years ago the antelope and buffalo 
and Indian held a savage court and were 
kings in the grand manner! It is hard 
to believe that once the stage coach 
wormed through this pass, victim of 
feuds and Indian warfare, pitiably in- 
effective beneath the arm of a savage 
and the arm of a relentless nature. Hard, 
especially in this 1927 comfort: and 
beauty and ease to remember stories of 
the traveling coach and the weeks spent 
therein. That in a few years we have 
gone from the cowhide board of a bump- 
ing wagon and the difficult confusion of 
insecure travel to the plush cushions of 
an evenly-tempered coach and the noise- 
less speed of an iron monster tireless and 
invincible. That in a breath of the cen- 
turies we have completed the smooth 
Southern Pacific road-beds and instigated 
the charming courtesy of convenience 
and delight in travel which is a thorough 
description of the gleaming coaches and 
intensely modern equipment of our train. 
From the observation car to the first 
coach behind the engine there is always 
the knowledge of services being per- 
formed for our comfort, of means and 
cares being taken for the protection of 





Santa Barbara Mission 


our hide-clothed possessions, of silent ef- 
ficiency and immaculate understanding. 
What a tremendous change from the 
stage coach! What an immense trans- 
formation in the few short years separ- 


ating 1870 from 1927! 


ND there is the test of all this 
pleasure; in the very end, when the 
white-toothed porter commences clean- 
ing our baggage and brushing our boots, 
when the excited travelers suppress their 
hastily exclaimed “New Orleans!” and 
the long-bodied servant of glass and steel 
and wood is at last standing unlabored 
and at lazy ease in the dark bigness of 
the depot. There is the surprised knowl- 
edge that the journey is so suddenly over, 
that we are unwearied and fresh, that in 
that exquisite trip we have never noticed 
the flying hours, keeping their unceas- 
ing time with the huge steel wheels. That 
is the test of travel, of all transportation 
to all the corners of the world. 

We had sliced Arizona, dipped into 
New Mexico, looked into the Mexican 
hills from El Paso, come through Texas, 
crossed the Mississippi and were in the 
depot at New Orleans. 

It is a strange thing, this modern 
travel. A glorious series of compact pic- 
tures and impressions. A show where 
everything is provided, food, bed, maga- 
zines, sweets, all the conveniences of 
life. Where you are the central figure, 
the meat of the shell so to speak, for 
whom the entire theatre has been pro- 
vided and in whom it concentrates its 
choicest delights. The hours must not 
lag—and they do not. Each minute is a 
moment of pleasure, every day a space of 
delight. From the rush and last part- 
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The great desert which figures in great 


ing of Los Angeles to the rush and greet- 
ing of New Orleans it is a dream of 
color and comfort and peace between 
two awakenings! 

It is lamentable that all one sees, all 
one feels, all one does in the strange 
corners away from home cannot be in- 
delibly impressed in the brain. Every 
moment of the trip, every scene and sen- 
tence of it graven in perfection. But it 
cannot, and there is little that can be 
accurately written; a series of impres- 
sions, mostly which of themselves are a 
complete and intriguing journey. The 
average passenger sees so many “niggers” 
scooting after bags and trunks, a hoard 
of kids whistling for pennies, severely- 
laced and white-garbed officers strutting 
about sleepy streets beneath a benevolent 
sun, rustic buildings accepting sun after 
sun through dreadful and exquisite 
decades. But the writer, again, sees dif- 
ferently. He doesn’t seem capable of 
grasping the ordinary and the physical 
squares of a city. The officers, the kids, 
the buildings and shops he has seen be- 
fore and his brain rejects them instantly. 
Here is what he gets: Somewhere off a 
smudge of smoke against a grey sky curl- 
ing out over some laborer’s hut; a wide- 
eyed kid about to cry over in one corner 
of the depot; two little darkies hiding 
behind their fat mammy when a benevo- 
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lent Middle Westerner offers them a 
nickel with a holy pucker in his plump 
red cheeks; a faded pony tied to the gen- 
eral grocery’s hitching post at Del Rio, 
Texas, his left hind leg describing a per- 
fect 45-degree angle: Scene after scene 
quite intimate and quite unimportant 
registers itself in his brain—but the 
usual panorama of pictures eludes him. 
And he doesn’t necessarily want it. The 
writer can picture town after town, city 
upon city, nation after nation. He can 
handle them all in a light confusion of 
fog, mighty columns rearing up from 
the green of a valley to the blue of the 
sky, immaculate streets, color, music, 
children and sound—the whole shooting 
match, as a whole, he can gather, But 
when it’s put together, it fails in its per- 
fection unless there is the smudge of 
smoke over a laborer’s hut, the kid cry- 
ing in the depot . . . all that which is 
spice to the meat, food for the fastidious. 

But in this Louisiana there is just that 
perfect detail of life ; that exquisite color- 
ing for the writer and his paper, the 
tourist and his kodak, the student and 
his note book. In New Orleans, little 
touches of harmony and unhurried exist- 
ence which are delights to the heart and 
which grow to be necessities for the eye. 
The rambling French Quarter with its 
tumbled buildings, its artist studios, its 
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tales of the West and serves as subject for artists of the world 


sleepy decay. The exquisitely named 
streets, the roadways of wood blocks 
worn smooth and glistening by the bare 
feet of the “niggers.” The little curio 
shops and the gaily colored French res- 
taurants. The little dinkey street cars 
and the cobbled roads leading to the 
docks where Southern Pacific boats, im- 
maculate in their polished brass and 
white paint form a marvelous contrast 
to the brown skin and tattered clothing 
of the “niggers” loading them. All of it 
an impression and a symphony of per- 
fume, color, warmth and sound. All of 
it that indescribable something which is 
the unalterable truth of the depot legend, 
“America’s Most Interesting City.” 
And we come here to cover a flood for 
the hungry columns of the press—and 
are astounded with impression after im- 
pression of sheer beauty. We travel over 
the garden road of the Southern Pacific's 
“Sunset Route” to write of suffering 
and courage and deprivation—and are 
stopped short at the very beginning by 
the beauty and peace of this Louisiana 
Athens. And, after all, why not an im- 
pressionistic article? For in a few weeks 
the flood will be past history, forgotten 


in the resume of events, while the delight 


of this trip will remain forever young, 
shall live as does New Orleans in the 
halls of a memory reserved for the beau- 
tiful and the at peace. 
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The little sunburned California stations, 
Brown and honey-yellow, 

Squat like strange savage gods 

Along the dark tracks ... 

And from the mountains down to the sea, 


Through the orchards in the long valleys, 


them 


af 


And southward down the coast 
Winding and twisting go the tracks, 
With the little fat stations strung on 


Like amber beads on an iron chain 
Flung on the ground in coils and spirals. 
L. BRUGUIERE WILSON. 


July, 1927 
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The Poets of the Overland 


HEN the editor of the Overland 

\X/ asked me to review for her maga- 

zine the various accounts of the 

poets I had written for the Overland of 

other days, my mind jumped far back to 

the Sixties, to the incomparable three 

with whom the letters of the West be- 

gin. Matchless trio! The esthetic Harte; 

the lovely Ina, “divinely tall and most 
divinely fair”; the romantic Stoddard! 


Of the greatest of this three, there is 
comparatively little known that can be 
called exact biography. The two lives, 
one by Merwin, the other by Pember- 
ton, are unsatisfactory. The truth is, 
Bret Harte’s way, particularly his life 
in California, was half concealed in the 
mystery he purposely surrounded him- 
self with. There is, for example, no 
thorough-going evidence his essay, “How 
| Went to the Mines,” was not written 
with an eye to romance rather than an 
accurate account of himself. 


As I write these words, I can truth- 
fully assert Harte’s first, and perhaps 
only, public school taught was the Indian 
Spring School. I have evidence enough 
at my hand to reasonably prove this. 
This school furnished the spectacular 
atmosphere for the stories, ‘“M’liss” and 
“Cressey.” 

We know also he came to San Jose, 
putting up at the Ouserais House, to 
see how his first book of poems, “The 
Lost Galleon and Others,” (now a rare 
volume) was coming on in sales. Walten- 
fel’s Book Store acted as his agent. He 
afterwards registered at the Ouserais, 
accompanied by Anton Roman, when the 
two, in 1868, were planning the Over- 
land. These plans were afterward con- 
tinued in Santa Cruz in a small house 
still pointed out by Santa Cruzans. That 
most exquisite bit of Bret Harte poetry, 
“Dickens in Camp,” is the poet’s most 
romantic picture of himself in the Sierra 
mining camp. 

The Indian Spring School House is 
yet standing. I remember it when I 
was a kid attending school there in 1872, 
thirteen years after Harte instructed 
in it the originals of “Cressey” and 
““M’liss.”’ 

Very recently I have written a full- 
page account of California’s only laur- 
eate, Ina Coolbrith. In this I have told 
in detail of the striking place Miss 
Coolbrith, when but a girl of less than 
eighteen, filled in making the first era 
of Pacific Coast letters. With her rare 
quality of lyric song she put a triumph- 
ant touch in the poetry of her time. Who 


By Henry Meade Bland 


does not know “In Blossom Time” and 
“A Perfect Day?” 

With the return of Charles Warren 
Stoddard to San Francisco in 1906, I 
met the third of the incomparables and 
wrote for the Overland, in April and in 
December, 1906, and in the University 
Chronicle in 1909. I also told about him 
for the Overland in January, 1909, 
under the title “Literary Monterey,” 
this with many illustrations. 


I can say without any reserve or over- 
drawing I had a heart-to-heart acquaint- 
ance with this notable man of American 
letters, and I consistently followed in his 
footsteps at San Jose, in Saratoga, and a 
number of times in Monterey. The habit 
of moving from place to place was 
strong upon him. To see his experiences 
in the retrospect was his motive. And_so 
he seemed driven about from nook to 
nook by the storm of life. I believe, 
however, he was contented, more than 
elsewhere, in Monterey. There in his 
Casa Verda not far from the Custom 
House, within hearing of the perpetual 
music of the sea, and, with the far- 
stretching grandeur of the Pacific always 
before him, it was to him home. 

It was at Monterey he told me of his 
associations with Robert Louis Steven- 
son, of his first meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, on Telegraph Hill, with R. L. S., 
an account which so perturbed a re- 
viewer of my “Stevenson’s California,” 
filling five new pages in a report of the 
California Historical Society. Sus- 
tained, however, by one other competent 
authority, and by Stoddard himself, I 
must stick to my side of the pernickety 
argument. 

However, it is Stoddard as a poet I 
am at this moment most interested in. 
A poet he aspired to be in the first Over- 
land days, and the touch of poesy he 
put into the exquisite prose-impressions 
he created. A lyrist he was to the end 


of his life. 


He once told me, a theme having 
surged imaginatively in his mind, his 
first aim was to get a strong line to 
begin with. He cited the first verse of 
his ““The Coral Tree”: 


“Cast on the waters by a careless hand.” 


A line which starts off well by varying 
the accent in the first foot. It is a clear 
thought with a not-too-conspicuous alli- 
teration. : 


“The problem then,” he said, “was 
to match this line with one a little more“ 
appealing” : 


“Day after day the winds persuaded 


me. 


“This line,” he pursued, “was a modi- 
fication of a sentence he had found in 
a love-tale in which the lady was giving 
an account of how she was won: “Day 
after day,” she said: 


“Day after day he persuaded me.” 


By shifting the symbol and adding a 
syllable he had made a touch of imagi- 
nation and a piece of perfect rhythm. 
The stanza now steadily intensifies to 
the last line: 


“Fed by the constant sun and the in- 
constant dew.” 


This accretion of power continues to 
the last line in which the lone tree, the 
only tree on the lonely coral island, in 
its ultimate personification is made to 
say: 


“Till all my senses stiffen and grow 
numb 

Beckoning the tardy ships, the ships that 
never come.” 


Knowing the loneliness of the life 
Stoddard led, always hungering for 
some distant sphere, two things are evi- 
dent on reading this poem: it is in 
epitome his sad, earnest spirit; only a 
lonesome Stoddard could have written 
it. 

Stoddard once told me he was whip- 
ped into literary line by the keen criti- 
cism of his associate, Bret Harte. But 
Stoddard knew his own weaknesses and 
responded to the drubbing in all matters 
but spelling. “Dear Seaceless Wan- 
derer,” he begins a letter. He grew in 
his art always toward the end, perfec- 
tion. 

If I should try to qualitize the note 
in Stoddard’s poetry I would call it the 
spirit of yearning. To illustrate: 


“T sit in silence by the watery gates 

A’ questioning the fates. 

I ask, what manner of strange ships are 
these 

Slipping a down the seas, 

Slipping a down the shouting seas? 

What sail 


Is yonder gray and pale?” 











































































































200 
Again: 


“White caravans of clouds go by 
Across the desert of blue sky; 
And burley winds are following 
The airy pilgrims as they fly 
Over the grassy hills of spring. 
What mecca are they traveling to, 
What princess journeying to woo 
In the rich orient?” 


And another: 


“Oh, love me not that I may long for 
thee; 

Or, loving me, show not thy love alway, 

For. love that yearns shall weave a song 
for thee.” 


Stoddard was dutifully attentive to 
the niceties of rhyme. He disliked 
rough or hissing sounds and once wrote 
some lines leaving out the “s’” sounds 
altogether. He always worked patiently 
till he achieved the melodious finish as 
in the refrain of the “Bells of San 
Gabriel”’: 


“And every note of every bell 
Rang Gabriel, sang Gabriel, 
In the town left the tale to tell 
Of Gabriel, ‘the Archangel’.”’ 


His poetry is singularly of the humor 
of his prose, which is a humor that many 
times is produced by making fun of 
himself. So he says satirically after he 
has been tempted : 


“If there is something you want to 
do and know you shouldn’t, do it 
quickly and repent afterward.” (Quoted 
from memory as are all extracts in this 


article—H. M. B.) 
Y KEENEST memory of Stoddard 


is Montereyan. The Blands were 
housed in their bungalow on McAbee 
Beach, a little inlet of sand and tide 
splashing up to their very door. Here 
Stoddard came an afternoon walking, 
leaning heavily on his gold-headed cane. 
Annie Embee (Mrs. H. M. B.) pre- 
pared a rosy luncheon by the window 
looking out on the summery Stevenson- 
Fishhook bay; with the break of the 
surf on the sand sounding lightly like 
wind blowing through the leaves of pop- 
lar trees. We talked many things; auto- 
graph hunting—he was a veteran at the 
work and had many scrap-books full, 
“A. Tennyson” for one. 

We walked in fancy “The Tranquil 
Island of Delight; followed Stevenson 
among Monterey pines, and listened to 
the far-off softened summer boom of 
breakers on the point. Stoddard told 
some more about Bret Harte and Ina— 
told of Bret Harte’s “den” in the upper 
windowed summery story of a house; 
where? He could not now locate it, in 
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Oakland, in San Francisco. Then he 
wrote verses in my autograph album; 
and then we talked over our plan to 
storm in a body the next day George 
Sterling’s castle on El Camino Real at 
Carmel. 

George came over early in the morn- 
ing to escort us over the hills. We were 
ready “betimes,” and packed comfort- 
ably in the surrey with a niche for our 
noble host. George talked a few mo- 
ments about the grade, and then said 
he thought he’d run ahead so as to be 
ready to meet us when we got there. In 
vain our remonstrance! He was gone 
in an instant, taking long, long strides 
like a racer. In truth he must have run 
a veritable Marathon ahead of us, with 
his muscles steel, and his spirit tireless; 
for, though this big grey trotted furi- 
ously up grade and down, narry a sight 
did we catch of the swift, long legs; but 
true to his word, he committed out to 
meet us, and led us down the dim Real 
to his bungalow. 

















Ina Coolbrith in the days of her great 
successes 


The old Sterling home at Carmel did 
not overlook the sea, rather it gazed 
down over Carmel pastures full of cat- 
tle and horses, with the little treed out- 
line of the river. A shady front porch 
made us comfortable. The pines were all 
round about this quiet Jerusalem of a 
place. The main part of the temple was 
twenty feet square and full of books. 
The altar, a Cinderella fireplace, and 
the inner sanctuary a well-lardered but 
by no means Volsteadian kitchenette. 
After a while Stoddard was not very 
talkative, but snoozed comfortably in a 
great arm-chair. 

But George and I talked of a num- 
ber of things; yet inasmuch as we had 
a common rallying point in the deep 
friendship and admiration both of us 
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had for Jack and Charmian London. 
Our conversation never lagged. George 
and I were first brought together on one 
of Jack’s famous Wednesday night 
levees at his home on Telegraph Avenue, 
Oakland, now number 2628. 

I listened chiefly on this momentous 
night. I boast I am a good listener. I 
heard Sterling comment satirically, when 
offered cream and sugar for his coffee, 
about adulterating the divine drug with 
flesh and a mineral; but in the main 
Jack was the talky autocrat while every- 
body respectfully listened. Throwing 
light on his constant search for dramatic 
material for stories, he said that very 
day he had been across the water to San 
Francisco, and had not seen one accident 
or one fight. 

In his study Jack, after guests had 
gone, pulled from the desk a long manu- 
script and read aloud the yet-not-in- 
print “A Wine of Wizardry.” I was 
deeply impressed by the music of the 
long English heroic sweep of line, and 
by the far flight of the imagination, as 
well as the multitudinous wording. Of 
the characteristics of Sterling’s poetry 
I have written for the Overland under 
the title of “A Poet of Seas and Stars.” 
This article is in the December num- 
ber, 1915. As I re-read it I seem to feel 
my judgments are correct. I felt then 
as I do now that “Duanlon” and “Tasso 
to Leonora” are the great poems of 
George Sterling. The lyrics I love are: 
“To One Asking Lighter Songs” and 
“Lines to Constance Crawley.” 

But now, back to Carmel! After 
much London opinion and admiration, 
remembering a beautiful visit at Glen 
Ellen at which Sterling and I were 
guests, and recalling the happy graces of 
Jack and Charmian, I wrote “Love,” 
beginning : 


“Young as the swift heart-beat of a 
fiery bay, 

Old as the pain that fell on sorrowing 
Troy!” 


Ending with: 


“Strong as the sprites that wing the 
boundless deep: 
Still as the night, calm as eternal sleep.” 

This is one of the “Sierran Pan” 
poems, page 48. 

We closed this Carmel day with pic- 
ture taking. I still have the films I took, 
one of Stoddard (please look in “Ste- 
venson’s California’), and I still have 
the snap I took of George, and I prize 
it because in the dim background is 
Annie Embee and a little girl who even 
then tinkered with verse and whose 
“To the Merced River’’ is one of the 
things I cherish. 


(Continued on Page 218) 
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When at the Knees of the Gods 


Thomas F. Boyle, 
treasurer 
and city auditor 





Fr HIS is an unusual story. It might 
T have happened in Utopia. But 
it didn’t. It happened out West. 


In colorful, cosmopolitan, romantic, 
generous-hearted San Francisco. 

It is about a dream. A supposedly 
“impracticable”, “utterly ridiculous’, 
“impossible” dream. And how it came 
true. How a people, a city government, 
and the local press helped to make it 
come true. 

It is about a movement of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. And 
how, beautiful and unselfish in its con- 
ception, it has evolved a message of co- 
operation, idealism and altruism that 
should be broadcasted into every corner 
of the globe. 

It is also about a few important peo- 
ple: a clubman, a union man, a busi- 
ness man, a clubwoman, a city father, 
and a dreamer and writer, who, when 
the Dream Ship was launched on its 
uncertain course, stood unswervingly at 
the helm, and guided it into the Port of 
Popular Fancy. 

Ten years ago, possibly fifteen, the 
dreamer began to dream his dream. But 
the time was not ripe for its fruition— 
that, he knew, nor for the confiding of 
it to kindred souls. So time went on, 
and in the intervening years, the city 
by the Golden Gate unfolded her aes- 
thetic wings, awakened musically and 
claimed her traditional birthright. _To- 


John Rothschild, 
first 


vice-president 


By Ada Hanifin 


day, San Francisco is universally recog- 
nized as one of the world’s leading cen- 
ters of music. 

Among the local organizatinos that 
have contributed steadily to the city’s 
musical growth, one, especially, is funda- 
mentally responsible for her present 
status in the eyes of the world. ‘The 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
This excellent orchestral body of ninety 
musicians, was but an infant in the 
life of the city some fifteen years ago, 
with a clientele, relatively small, almost 
wholly representative of the musical 
elect. “Today, how different! Under 
the baton of genial Alfred Hertz, 
genius, musician and artist, who, for 
the past thirteen years has guided its 











Joseph Thompson, president 
Summer Symphony Association 


artistic destiny, the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, now a significant mu- 
sical entity, with a following that has 
grown with the years, has become 
known in every section of the country 
and in Europe, where music is essen- 
tially a part of the life of the people. 
But until last year, only two percent 
of the people of San Francisco heard 
the symphony orchestra. A startling 
fact, but none the less statistically true. 
It didn’t seem possible that a populace 
that was virtually being steeped in mu- 
sic, nightly attending legitimate recitals 
and actually packing the Exposition Au- 
ditorium to the roof (which means an 
audience 10,000 strong) during the 
opera season and when McCormack, 
or Hayes, or Schipa or Kreisler was in 
town, could admit of such an _ over- 
whelming majority being symphonically 
“deaf,” or uninterested- or uninitiated. 


Which? 


Mrs. Leonard 
W ood, chairman 
Subscription 
Committee 











One thing was certain: ninety-eight 
per cent of the people were symphon- 
ically starved. And one of the best or- 
chestras in the world playing yearly to 
enthusiastic and appreciative audiences 
during its regular season of twenty-five 
weeks and sixty-five performances. A 
paradox? Apparently. 

Until 

One fine day — it was in the early 
spring, just a year ago—the business 
man and the union man met the idealist 
at luncheon. The business man, who 
some twenty years ago, had been re- 
sponsible for a movement that was 
epoch-making in the musical history of 
San Francisco; the idealist, publisher 
and editor of the oldest musical journal 
in the West, who was to see his dream 
become a reality; and the union man, an 
official representative of an organization 
of thirty-five hundred members, who 
was to play a vitally important part in 
the unfolding of it. 

The writer had invited them. He 
would give them his confidence. He 
wanted their advice. Were the people 
ready to accept a new idea? Support a 
new venture? Believe in his dream? 
(A dream conceived in many a brain, 
but his by right of clinging to it, cher- 
ishing it, nourishing it). He wanted to 
know. 

An hour or so later, they parted, the 
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Determined. Hope- 


pioneers. 
ful. Courageous. They would test the 


three 


pulse of the people. More than that. 
They would have faith in the people. 
Believe in the people. 


HE second meeting was in the na- 
ture of a public luncheon. Mrs. 
J. J. Carter, then president of the Hol- 
lywood Bowl Association, was the guest 
of honor and principal speaker, and told 
of how she had succeeded in establish- 
nig the now famous series of “Sym- 
phonies Under the Stars”. And that 
same unquenchable enthusiasm that had 
ignited her followers to blaze a new 
trail in the southern city, inspired the 
San Francisco apostles of Summer Sym- 
phony to embark on a virgin sea and 
conquer !—despite seemingly formidable 
obstacles. 

Then a series of luncheons followed. 
Committees were organized, chairman 
appointed, officers named. And the 
San Francisco Summer Symphony As- 
sociation come into being! 

And a group to be reckoned with 
—the officers of the Association, who 
put their shoulders to the wheel and 
gave wholeheartedly of themselves in 
the launching of the summer season of 
symphony. And the same altruistic, 
public-spirited music-lovers are at the 
helm this year. 

Joseph Thompson, head of one of the 
leading manufacturing concerns of the 
city, and last year, the popular president 
of San Francisco’s famed Bohemian 
Club, is president. Mr. Thompson has 
won for himself no small reputation as 
a brilliant extemporaneous speaker and 
toastmaster. And he used this singular 
gift, which he so delightfully punctuates 
with wit and wisdom, to plead the cause 
of Summer Symphony. Generously, he 
gave of whatever spare time was his, 
when called upon to speak before tenta- 
tive symphony audiences. 

John Rothschild, devotee of the arts, 
and one of San Francisco’s most eminent 
business men, is first vice-president. It 
is needless to say that this profound mu- 
sic-lover ‘gave heart and soul to the 
cause. It is he who is responsible for 
the bringing of symphony into the 
hearts of San Franciscans as a_ per- 
manent thing. It was many years ago, 


in 1908, that Mr. Rothschild, as an ac- 
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tive member of a club organized short- 
ly after the earthquake and fire, for the 
upbuilding and betterment of the city, 
suggested a symphony orchestra for San 
Francisco. And it was he, and R. 
Tobin, now ambassador to Holland, 
and T. B. Berry, first president of the 
Musical Association of San Francisco, 
who, with the assistance of others, set 
out to organize it. Two years later, 
1910, the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra gave its first concert under the 
leadership of its first conductor, Henry 
Hadley. 

Mrs. Lillian Birmingham, second 
vice-president, is treasurer of the Past 
Presidents’ Assembly, and also a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, and 
was last year president of the State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Mrs. Birming- 
ham has taken an intensively active part 
in the musical life of the city, and has 
the reputation of stamping with success 
any undertaking to which she brings her 
indomitable enthusiasm. 

Albert Greenbaum, secretary, is sec- 
retary of the Musicians’ Union. As a 
representative of that organization, and 
at heart with its members, he worked 
unceasingly to effect the additional sea- 
son of symphony which would make pos- 
sible the protracted engagement of the 
orchestra, as the Musical Association, 
which fosters the winter symphony, can 
only offer its personnel a six months’ 
contract. It was his timely presentation 
of a plan whereby the members of the 
orchestra were to play, at a nominal 
remuneration, a stated number of con- 
certs at the Auditorium, to which the 
public would be asked to subscribe at a 
nominal cost, that made the enterprise 
seem feasible in the first place. 

Thomas F. Boyle, treasurer, and one 
of San Francisco’s most beloved city fa- 
thers, played his part and played it 
nobly. For twenty-seven years, he was 
associated with the daily press and for 
the past eighteen years has served in 
the capacity of city auditor. It was be- 
cause of his plea in behalf of the sym- 
phony, that the Board of Supervisors 
set aside ten thousand dollars from the 
City Welfare Fund for the aid of these 
concerts. (Without the patronage of the 
municipality, and the support of the 
press, it is doubtful if the summer sym- 
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phony would have materialized last 
year). This act on the part of the city 
fathers, who are ever ready to promote 
the public appreciation of music, added 
a stimulus to the drive, zest to the cam- 
paign, and instilled faith and courage in 
the hearts of those who, of their own 
volition, had ventured forth to face 
seemingly unsurmountable difficulties 
with no hope of reward other than that 
of victory. 

And last but not least of these, Al- 
fred Metzger, dreamer, idealist, and 
publisher of the Pacific Coast Musical 
Review, who is chairman of the Music 
Committee. As the guiding spirit, he 
worked, untiringly, day and night, to- 
ward the fulfillment of his dream. 

A. W. Widenham, manager, and for 
the past eleven years, the able secretary- 
manager of the Musical Association, 
placed the library and personnel of the 
offices of the association at the dis- 
posal of the Summer Symphony Associa- 
tion. 

There was a Publicity Committee 
made up of the music critics of the daily 
press, who availed themselves of every 
opportunity to spread the gospel of sum- 
mer symphony. 

And there was a Subscription Com- 
mittee, headed by Mrs. Birmingham, as 
chairman, who could be depended upon 
to do something akin to that accom- 
plished by Mrs. Carter in the south. 

But “The best schemes o’ mice and 
men gang aft a-gley” when Fate deems 
otherwise. Shortly after the opening of 
the subscription drive, Mrs. Birming- 
ham met with a serious accident that con- 
fined her to the hospital for weeks. 

“Then it was that a new leader arose 
among them, destined to carry on the 
excellent work started by Mrs. Birming- 
ham, and to lead her followers on to 
victory! Mrs. Leonard Wood. A well- 
known society woman and patron of the 
arts. 

Now, the level-headed men at the 
head of the movement, wise in the ways 
of the world, who had decided that the 
financial support of the summer series 
should come solely from the sale of 
tickets, did not feel justified in engaging 
conductors and orchestra or renting the 
Auditorium, until a certain number of 


(Continued on Page 220) 
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J. Frank Duryea and one of the 
prize skins 


HO among the lovers of nature 


has not longed to visit a country 


where the whistle of a loco- 
motive, the honk of the automobile horn, 
and jazz music are unknown? Where 
the hand of man with his civilization 
has not desecrated the landscape, and 
where nature reigns as supremely as she 
did on the whole American continent 
before the white man arrived? 

Having looked in vain for such a 
place over most of the western states 
and southern Canada, my outing part- 
ners, Dr. J. Deason, and J. Frank Dur- 
yea, the automobile man, and I turned 
our attention toward Alaska and the 
Yukon country. Our main object, as 
usual, was the study of nature in all her 
manifestations, and the great joy which 
comes to those who put forth time and 
effort in that direction. In order that we 
might have a definite purpose, some 
excuse other than our own pleasure, in 
making such a pilgrimage, Dr. Deason 
procured a commission from the Field 
Museum of Chicago for us to collect a 
representative family of caribou for a 
habitat group. This commission would 
give us official status as naturalists 
(whether we deserved it or not) and 
and would assure us of many favors from 
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Courting Nature 


By J. D. DeShazer 


government officials which we could not 
expect as private individuals. 

Six months before we expected to 
start we contracted with a professional 
guide, Mr. Chas. Baxter of White 
Horse, Y. T., to furnish us with horses, 
camp equipment, guides, cook and food, 
and to have everything in readiness 
about August 1, 1926, for a two months’ 
packing trip into the St. Elias moun- 
tains along the border of Alaska and the 
Yukon Territory. 

We chose Seattle as our common 
meeting place, and made reservations on 
the steamship Dorothy Alexander to 
Skagway. On July 30, 1926, at 10 
o’clock, with the ship’s orchestra play- 
ing “Valencia,” and everybody throw- 
ing serpentines, we pulled away from 
the Pacific Steamship Company’s wharf 
at Seattle. 

It was a gay assemblage of tourists 
from all parts of the country who were 
getting themselves located aboard ship 
when she passed West Point and turned 
her nose toward the North Pole. The 
thousand-mile water trip from Seattle to 
Skagway is always a continual round of 
pleasure, whether you are a good sailor 
or not. For practically the whole dist- 
ance the ship glides along through the 
famous inside passage over water as 
smooth as a lake, and you eat your three 
squares a day with no fear of unp!easant 
consequences. 

The natural wonders and beauty of 
scenery up the inside passage, the pleasant 
associations with fellow passengers, and 
the comfort afforded by the ship and her 
crew, all tempt one to write a volume 
on that part of the trip alone. Here 
nature with her volcanoes and glaciers, 
rivers and waterfalls, has fashioned and 
is still fashioning a type of wild, beau- 
tiful scenery not to be surpassed any- 
where. 

After four delightful days and nights 
aboard the Dorothy Alexander, we dis- 
embarked as Skagway, Alaska, and hus- 
tled our duffle and luggage aboard the 
little narrow-gauge train on the White 
Pass & Yukon Railroad. Leaving Skag- 
way behind us, we started the ascent of 
the mountain at once. There was no 
other place to go. And such mountains! 
I can best describe them by saying that 
they are ideal mountains—the kind of 
mountains you have seen painted by 
artists who have never seen mountains. 
Sharp spires projecting themselves up- 
































































ward thousands of feet through the 
clouds, great fields of ice filling every 
canyon, 
Waterfalls to the right of you, 
Watertalls to the left of you, 
Waterfalls in front of you, 
Volley and thunder. 

The little train, with two engines in 
front and, part of the time, one behind, 
labors along, giving you ample time to 
enjoy this wild, magnificent scenery. The 
railroad follows closely the line of the 
old White Pass trail over which thous- 
ands of gold seekers stampeded in their 
rush to the Klondike. At the summit of 
White Pass there are two flag poles, one 
flying the Stars and Stripes, and the 
other the Union Jack.. 

Here we delivered ourselves to the 
tender care of the famous Northwestern 
Mounted Police. Not only do these men 
know how to “get their man,” as they 
are made to do in the movies, they also 
know how to treat tourists, hunters, and 
naturalists. 


T WHITE HORSE RAPIDS on 

the headwaters of the Yukon River, 
we were met by the genial smile of 
Charley Baxter, who was to be our guide 
and host for the next two months. A 
delightful drive of 120 miles across 
country in a Ford truck next day 
brought us to the camp on Bear Creek 
where Baxter had collected thirty horses, 
saddles and pack saddles, tents, food and 
other supplies. It was here also that we 
met Charley Hoddinott, who was to be 
our cook; Jake and John, two Siwash 
Indian guides, and packers, and Rodney 
Brant, horse wrangler. 

Next day “everybody and the cook” 
were busy getting supplies and equip- 
ment ready for packing. Getting sad- 
dles, pack saddles and loads ready for 
thirty horses is a job that can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have had the 
experience. 

Next morning everybody was up with 
the sun, which at this latitude was about 
three o'clock. At ten o'clock we were all 
in the saddle, and our caravan ready to 
start on the nine-day packing trip which 
was to take us to our permanent camp 
on the headwaters of the White River. 

That afternoon, as I was riding at the 
head of the pack train, my horse sud- 
denly stopped, threw his head up and his 
ears forward. I looked and there stood 
a large grizzly bear only a few yards 
ahead of us! He took his time in look- 
ing us over, and then disappeared into a 
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A scene in Northern Alaska 


canyon leading up from the trail. This 
was the first grizzly bear any of us had 
ever seen in the wilds. 

A few heurs later, when it was nearly 
time to camp, Rodney saw another griz- 
zly on the opposite side of the creek. 
Baxter told the boys to go ahead and 
make camp while he, with my partners, 
Duryea and Deason, and myself would 
try to get a picture of Mr. Bruin. Rid- 
ing up near where we had seen him last, 
we dismounted and tied our horses. Dea- 
son took his movie camera and I took my 
rifle, for defense only. As we crept 
silently through the low bushes, our eyes 
and the camera focused some fifty yards 
ahead, Mr. Bruin got up about twenty 
yards in front of us, stood on his hind 
feet and looked us over. Deason released 
the trigger of the camera and ran off 
several feet of film before the bear ran 
away, but as the lens was focused for 
one hundred feet, the results were in 
doubt. 

No day thereafter was without its 
thrills as our long pack train felt its way 
along the brink of some deep canyon, or 
over the surface of a glacier, or along the 
border of a beautiful lake. Fording the 
Donjek River should be classed as a 
super-thrill. The Donjek is one of those 
typical glacial streams which arise full 
grown from underneath those fields of 
ice known as glaciers. The day we ar- 
rived at the river it had been quite warm 
for arctic latitudes, and a lake had 
broken through somewhere in the glacier, 
causing the river to flood much of the 
lower country. Great chunks of ice ten 
feet or more in diameter, could be seen 
rolling down the channels of the river. 
To cross next day as we had intended, 
was out of the question. 

When we had been on the trail for a 
week, we felt a day of rest would not 


be unwelcome. Besides, we needed fresh 
meat. So next day the Indians, Jake and 
John, went up on a mountain near camp 
and collected a big, fat ram sheep. The 
“three musketeers,’ Duryea, Deason and 
the writer, caught a mess of grayling 
and picked a nice lot of wild currants. 

Early next morning Baxter looked the 
river over and decided we could cross it. 
As we approached the river we saw 

reat winrows of ice which had been 
jeft on the banks and islands by the re- 
ceding water. The water was still satur- 
ated with glacial mud and ice. For all 
we could see, it might be six inches or six 
feet deep. We were assured, however, 
that Jake, who took the lead, was an 
expert pilot; so we trusted to Jake and 
the Lord to save us. Many times the 
black water rolled up threateningly on 
the sides of our horses, and one or two 
venturesome horses got into swimming 
water, but when we finally landed on the 
opposite shore we had only two or three 
wet packs, and Duryea’s boots full of 
water. Deason announced that there 
were twenty-eight channels in all, spread 
out over a distance of a mile or more. 

Two days later we “mushed” our 
horses over the high divide beyond Wol- 
verine Creek and dropped down to the 
St. Clair River where we made per- 
manent camp in the heart of the Alaska- 
Yukon big game country. This was the 
happy hunting ground of which we had 
been dreaming so long. And for once 
the realization proved to be even better 
than the dream. From the standpoint of 
either the hunter, or the naturalist, or 
the artist, our camp was just right. 

For the hunter there were caribou, 
moose, mountain sheep, goats, wolves, 
coyotes, wolverine, grizzly bear, and 
many kinds of birds, according to season. 
For the naturalist there was all the 
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above, plus trees, shrubs, wild flowers, 
berries, grasses, tundra, mountains, gla- 
ciers, rivers and lakes. For the artist 
there was all the above, with what the 


' artist can make of such things, plus the 


northern lights by night and those gorg- 
eous “sun dogs”’ by day. 

Never a day passed without new dis- 
coveries, thrilling experiences, and much 
discussion of the same by the camp fire 
at night. During our two months with 
Baxter and his splendid outfit we rode 
more than a thousand miles on horse- 
back through the valleys and canyons, 
and over the passes of the highest moun- 
tain range of North America, the Mt. 
St. Elias Range. We saw specimens of 
practically all the wild animals; col- 
lected a representative group of six cari- 
bou for the Field Museum of Chicago; 
collected for ourselves three fine griz- 
zlies, a large black timber wolf, two 
coyotes, three mountain sheep, three 
mountain goats, and two caribou. 

We found time to identify most of 
the birds, trees, shrubs, wild flowers and 
berries; made extensive observations of 
the geology of the country, especially of 
the glaciers, which to us were among 
the most interesting objects seen on our 
trip. We exposed four thousand feet of 
standard moving picture film and ob- 
tained over one hundred prints with the 
still camera. Among these pictures are 
many of moose, caribou, sheep, goats 
and a few birds. 


(Continued on Page 223) 











J. D. DeShazer and one of his many finds 
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HE group of Pinnipedia, or 
“seals,” are aquatic Carnivora, 


constituting two separate orders, 
Gressigrada and Phocoidea, not closely 
related to each other, agreeing mainly 
in adaptation to life in the sea. 

The eared seals (fur-seals, sea-lions, 
walrus), are Plantigrade, flat-footed 
like the bears with which they have much 
in common and from ancestors of which 
they are descended. This group, called 
Gressigrada, has external ears and long 
shambling flippers in which the claws 
are rudimentary and not near to the tip 
of the flipper, and are wanting altogether 
on the anterior limbs. The hind feet can 
be turned forward as in the bears which 
are also plantigrade, walking like men 
on the flat of the foot, and the animals 
can travel with some speed on land 
although awkwardly and with much 
pufing. The Gressigrada are supposed 
to have originated in the Antarctic, 
where numerous species of  sea-lion 
(Otaria) and of a genus of fur seals 
(Arctocephalus) are still found, the lat- 
ter almost exterminated by reckless 
hunting. No sea-lions nor fur-seals are 
found in the Middle Atlantic. 

The most valuable and interesting of 
the Gressigrada are the three species 
found in the north Pacific, forming the 
genus Callorhinus. There are the Amer- 
ican herd, (Callorhinus alascanus) on 
the Pribilof Islands, St. Paul and St. 
George; the Russian herd (C@llorhinus 
ursinus) on the Commander Islands, 
Bering and Medui; and the Japanese 
herd (Callorhinus curilensis) now found 
only on Robben Island, off Sakhalin. 

The American herd is now more than 
twice as large as the other two together 
and the fur is more valuable than that 
ot the others. The skins of the young 
males are valued at about $50 each, and 
the possible catch ranges upward from 
60,000 yearly on the Pribilofs, with the 
prospective increase of the now recover- 
ing herd. The habits of the Alaskan fur- 
seal are very interesting, and may -be 
briefly summed up as follows: They 
never come to land except on their 
breeding grounds, rocky districts or 
“rookeries” on certain chosen islands. In 
May the old males arrive, first station- 
ing themselves at intervals of a rod or 
two, along the beach. The females come 
in June or early July, gathering about 
the males to form harems of one to one 
hundred, the average about fifty. The 
males fight viciously for position, but 
seldom go more than a rod of two from 
the chosen spot, unless left without fami- 


The Fur Seal 


By David Starr Jordan 


lies, in which case they try to break into 
the rookeries. The males remain on 
guard without eating until August, by 
which time most of the fight is out of 
them. The male is locally known as the 
bull, sikatch or beachmaster. The fe- 
males, which bleat like sheep are “cows,” 
or “Matka” (mother), and the young 
are “Kotik” (kittens) or pups. 

The young are born soon after the 
females arrives—one each season. After 
they are a month or so old, the mother 
leaves them for a time to feed in the 
sea. These bleat continuously, like 
lambs, while the old males have a hoarse, 
lion-like roar. 

In September, when the first snow 
flies, the animals all go South. The pups 
are weaned and these seldom go to the 
southward of Vancouver Island. The old 
males remain about the Gulf of Alaska; 
the females go as far as the Santa Bar- 
bara Islands, keeping far off shore in 
about one hundred fathoms. The Rus- 
sian herd moves off the east coast of 
Japan; the Japanese herd along the 
west coast. 

The skins of commerce are taken 
from the young males, preferably those 
of three years of age. These young ani- 
mals separate themselves from the rest 
of the herd and may be driven like 
sheep. Selection of those chosen for kill- 
ing can be made without difficulty. The 
females have fur similar to that of the 
young, but the old males develop coarse 
whitish bristles and their skins are use- 
less as fur. The adult male is nearly 
black, the females brown, the young 
pups black, becoming silver gray in the 
fall. 

Seal skins are first salted, then tanned 
and dressed by pulling out the long 
hairs, leaving the close, soft under fur, 
which is then dyed black. 

When Alaska became part of the 
United States the Pribilof herd num- 
bered more than 2,000,000. The intro- 
duction of Pelagic Sealing, by which 
they were hunted at sea on their north- 
ward migrations and also when leaving 
the islands to feed, reduced them to less 
than one-tenth of that number. With 
each female killed an unborn pup was 
destroyed and another pup starved to 
death on the rookeries. In land-sealing, 
since 1834, only young males are killed, 
the sexes being equal, and the species 
being highly polygamous, the reduction 
in numbers of males prevents the large 
losses due to fighting. The males, from 
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five to seven or more years of age, un- 
able to enter the rookeries, are known 
as bachelors (holosteaki). The males 
are some five times as large as the fe- 
males, weighing about 400 pounds, the 
female about 75. The herd reached its 
lowest point in 1911, at which time 
Pelagic Sealing came to an end by a 
treaty between the United States, Can- 
ada, Russia and Japan, prohibiting the 
lawless and wasteful practice, until 1926, 
with an option for permanent continu- 
ance, Japan and Canada receiving a per- 
centage on the value of the catch. By 
this arrangement the fur seal herds are 
recognized as the joint property of the 
nations off whose coast they feed. 

The flesh of the fur seal is red and 
dry, fairly well-flavored, and forms a 
large part of the sustenance of the 
Aleuts stationed on the various islands. 

The fur seal feeds mainly on fishes 
and squids. The fishes taken are mostly 
surface forms of the open sea, without 
economic value. The food of the sea- 
lions is similar but they often attack 
salmon, for which reason the fishermen 
have a grudge against them. Their sce- 
nic interest along rocky shores, how- 
ever, outbalances their economic cost. 

Unlike the fur seal, the sea-lions, espe- 
cially the brown sea-lion (Zalophus), 
are very intelligent, can be _ readily 
tamed and trained to perform tricks. 

Closely related to the sea-lions is the 
walrus (Odobenus obesus), a huge and 
clumsy beast weighing nearly a ton, 
found in Arctic regions. It has been 
almost exterminated for the sake of its 
long canines or tusks similar to ivory. 
The flesh is valued by the natives and 
the skin used for many purposes as well 
as the oil and “blubber.” 

The true seals (Phocoidea) (hair 
seals, harbor seals, harp seals, etc.) are 
distantly related to the otters and not to 
the bears or the sea-lions. These ani- 
mals have short legs, not developed as 
flippers, walking on their toes like a 
dog, but being unable to turn the hind 
limbs forward. They can only crawl 
on land. Their fur is short and coarse 
and of no value, but the skins are used 
as leather. They are found along shore 
in most seas. In the north Atlantic they 
are “ice-riding,”’ the young being born 
on ice-floes. From Newfoundland north- 
ward the harp seal (Phoca granlandica) 
is an object of eager pursuit, the annual 
value of the catch reaching half a mil- 
lion dollars. The most familiar of the 
true seals is the harbor seal (Phoca vitu- 
lina). 





























































concept of Beauty evolved the 

fad for women to carry long ec- 
centric looking dolls, which they adorned 
with the same passion as they depicted 
in their own dressing. Sometimes they 
would carry one which they had taken 
the pains to dress as their own contrast, 
but they usually loved themselves so 
well that the dolls were as much their 
own perfect reflections as the image in 
their mirror. 


Cen DE MILLE’S imaginative 


This was a fanciful pleasure, it in- 
volved no risk, as the submissive dolls 
could never rebel against the taste of 
their mistresses, even if they could other- 
wise feel. 

I looked at these dolls and I felt a 
great emptiness in my soul. . . . In 
spite of all my modernism, I could not 
persuade myself to adopt this fad of 
carrying a doll as an answer to my life 
and heart’s needs. I dreamed of finding 
a doll that would be different . . . per- 
haps a male doll. I did not want to take 
the time and trouble to dress another, 
either like or in contrast to myself 
These dolls . . . I am sorry to say... 
did not appeal to me. 


In fact, a strange state of mind had 
dominated me of late; nothing seemed 
to hold my attention any more. How- 
ever, I felt the crying need to interest 
myself in something . . . anything .. . 
that would thus provide the occasion for 
my interesting myself in myself. In 
short, in order that I might feel myself 
living, I felt obliged to evoke a new 
life, since nothing seemed disposed to 
bring it to me. 

All this was rather latent in me. I 
did not explain these things even to 
myself as I explain them now, for the 
very good reason that I was then under 
their crucifying spell. 
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A Modern Endymionne 


By Madame Coralie Castelein 
Arranged in English by 
Anne de Lartigue Kennedy 

Add to the psychology of this state of 
mind the fact that I was beautiful, 
young and very full of life, and you will 
probably recognize the first symptoms 
of a dawning passion, the first symptoms 
of love. 

In among the fad-dolls I saw a man 
come. 

He was handsome, with the beauty 
of a virile male; a beauty which, to the 
vulgar-minded, who appreciate only the 
fashion-plate visage, might seem rather 
commonplace; but, with his strongly-cut 
features, his large wide-open eyes and 
finely chiseled mouth, I repeat that he 
was handsome. Tall, large of stature, 
with well developed muscles, he gave 
the further impression that he was a man 
of the thoroughly masculine type. 

But all this was cold and mechanical, 
like a fad-doll controlled. by a wire, . . 
stiff and automatic as a wooden-man. 

Not a single movement brought into 
play the splendid proportions of his 
body, the strong frame bent itself as if 
broken at the joints, responding mechan- 
ically like an automaton to some con- 
trolling force; there was no grace, no 
premeditated action nor coordination of 
muscles with curves, no attractive en- 
semble. 

I looked at him. He should be my 
doll, the reflection of myself, that self 
so dear to me. .. as it is to every human 
being, in spite of all claims to the con- 
trary. 

What a wonderful thing he should be 
in my empty life! How thrilling to 
awaken in him all that he lacked, to 
transform this wooden being into a man 
of living life, to make him the perfect 
beauty that I myself dreamed of being. 

To accomplish this, it would be suff- 














cient to rouse him to the consciousness 
of his beauty. 


Do not censure me for this. No at- 
tainment is possible without confidence 
in one’s self, and to inspire confidence 
one must have an estimate of his own 
values; if subsequently pride and vanity 
rear their heads it cannot be helped, 
this is destiny. It is not wrong to be 
self-confident, it is one of the most nec- 
essary attributes of life, but, as the old 
axiom goes, “be self-confident . . . but 
not over self-confident.” 


Having been the one to awaken my 
Wooden-Man, I at least had the per- 
sonal satisfaction of witnessing the birth 
of this consciousness. Vanity came long 
afterward. 

To bring about this awakening I 
made him aware that he was handsome. 

As every human being does under sim- 
ilar conditions, he protested, but as I 
repeated it again and again, and as, after 
all, he liked nothing better than to be 
convinced, he soon began to believe me. 

But to assure him that he was hand- 
some was not sufficient to make him_re- 
ceptive to the divine Harmony, so | 
therefore undertook to explain to him 
“why” he was handsome. 

In proportion to my powers of per- 
suasion I saw the inanimate expression- 
less features of his visage relax, the 
hands placed themselves more gracefully 
upon the arms of the chair in which he 
sat, the stiff arms lost their tenseness 
and the elbows assumed a softer curve. 

Standing now, he leaned against the 
mantel-shelf and displayed a robust chest 
after the fashion of a Roosevelt. As he 
balanced his body on one leg, with the 
other crossed gracefully in front of it, 
the point of the toe resting on _ the 
ground, I realized that already the char- 
acteristics of the pretty man were gone; 
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a Valentino. I acquainted him with the 
transformation; he was pleased and so 
was I. 


OW that he knew that at all hours 

of the day some one was scrutiniz- 
ing his form and pose, he studied him- 
self, and the certainty he felt of the 
sincerity of my praise imparted a natural 
grace and harmony to all his gestures, 
which otherwise would perhaps have 
been but inanimate postures utterly de- 
void of beauty. Of my Wooden-Man, 
at the end of six months, nothing re- 
mained, but instead there was a being 

. a perfect embodiment of euthyth- 
mic grace ... with such subtle harmony 
of form and gesture that —like the 
antique sculptor —I fell to adoring the 
god I had thus created. 


Like greedy creatures endowed with 
a million senses, my eyes devoured his 
every movement; in my sight he was at 
once all beings . . . all heroes, all mortals 
and all gods. 

Then Nature’s forms paraded before 
my eyes, now he was the oak or a grace- 
ful willow ... a wild fruit or a savory 
domestic one . . . a brilliant fish or an 
undulating serpent . . . a fierce lion or a 
mettlesome horse. I was entranced with 


my Wooden-Man. 


What a metamorphosis. I had but to 
speak to him of a thing . . . of an an- 
imal . . . a being that I admired, when 
at once, as if at the measured command 
of some mysterious force, he became that 
very thing. 

I became intoxicated. 

I danced around him in the wild de- 
lirium of joy that the sculptor feels 
when he realizes that his breath has 
animated the stone, and that suddenly 
animated, that stone will render him life 
for life! Oh, that first ecstacy to the 
eyes that are subjugated by the conquest 
of Beauty. 

* * * 


But alas! one cannot stop once he is 
swept along by the torrent of the senses. 
My fate was suddenly involved in my 
work, and a colossal anguish fell upon 
me. I could not evade it. With what 
subtlety it had enmeshed me! Like 
death, which gives no warning, the most 
gigantic event of my life had slowly 
infused itself into me, until one fine day 
I felt that my force, my own, had de- 
serted me! I had transmitted it all to 
that man, he had literally become me. 
My heart had gradually taken leave of 
me; I had imprisoned it in the Wooden- 
Man. In the void which it left in me, 
all the birds of the sky were singing; 
my empty breasts were filled with an 
unknown fullness. Infinite hopes sweet 
as the light of heaven were swelling my 
throat, and the buds, which had just 
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opened to the sun of a new spring, toss- 
ing, still held by their stiff branches, 
were more modest in their frolics with 
the caressing winds than my gestures of 
joy around my Wooden-Man. 

I recognized Love. It was he who 
had come to impose his law upon me; 
and I, who had always fled from him in 
fear, now, strangely enough, felt no 
dread. 

Why had I always dreaded love? 
Simply from the horrible fear of its end- 
ing; the dread of loving some one who 
might not love me . . . of being the one 
who loves last! If we could know be- 
forehand the agonies of true love it may 
be that no one would ever love. To the 
conscious one it is the greatest act of 
courage to “let go” at the call of Love! 

But Nature hides her plans from mor- 
tals; she covers her pathways with pink 
clouds, concealing the cruel sharpness 
of the horizon’s outline; beneath a 
bower of roses she obscures the place 
where she awaits the births . . . hiding 
the darkness of death. 

Thus was my heart gilded with hope 
free from doubt, dazzled with the sun- 
light of buoyant life. 

Ah! . . . Destiny had planned things 
well; it had deceived me as to the meas- 
ure of my own acts and desires concern- 
ing my Wooden-Man. It had allowed 
me to think that all I had brought to 
life in this wooden body was not vital 
to the best in my own life. 

I had drawn as from an inexhaustible 
source, and today I faced the fact that 
I had infused the very fountain of my 
being into a heart of wood, draining 
myself of my life’s very essence. 

But I assure you I did not at this 
time see any need to fear; was not the 
Wooden-Man mine? Had I! not made 
him, recreated him entirely? 

... 1 had made him. . . he was mine. 
This time Love had measured things 
royally and I suffered the ecstacy of his 
torture with such an immense joy that 
the more my heart emptied itself the 
fuller it became of mysterious joys, 
sweet hopes and unabating frenzy. 

* * . 


HEN ...O Mortals . . . can you 
understand? .. . my awakened heart 
wanted to arouse his heart. 

I would veil myself before the most 
prodigious mystery of living life coming 
out of the unknown where so many live 
without knowing; that portentous mys- 
tery which Love alone renders assimilat- 
able to our humble matter! 

O, Woman, have you ever thought of 
that wonder of wonders: the awakening 
to Love the heart of a Man? Apart 
from Love a man is non-existent ; he be- 
lieves that he lives but he does not live. 
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And to you, woman, has been given the 
power to charm his untaught eyes and to 
open to him the sense of all things, to 
enliven his capacity, his forces, his virile 
beauty. Before he has known love he is 
a mere shadow, a brilliant ray of the 
sun, but when Love penetrates him he 
becomes the sun itself, enveloping your 
lives with his warm embrace. 

And there was I, eager to breathe my 
love into him that I might kindle his 
love. 


Before this problem I stood bewil- 
dered. How should I be able to generate 
love in him? All the birds that were 
chanting in my heart suddenly became 
silent when I summoned them to reveal 
the way ... I swam in a sea of confused 
perplexities, and yet with the passing of 
each new day I came more and more to 
admire my Wooden-Man. 

Then, gradually, from my continual 
admiration of him, he began to take 
note of me, to consider me, and all of a 
sudden, without seeming cause or provo- 
cation, I saw his eyes flash with the first 
astonishment of Love; that wonderment 
perpetual ! 

Now, when I reminded him that he 
was handsome he assured me that I was 
beautiful, when I was in ecstacy over 
his virile form he was entranced with 
mine. As if weighted down by the 
beauty of Nature revealing herself 
through our human bodies, we remained 
silent for hours at a time; mute with a 
sacred immensity of almost religious re- 
spect for the Mystery that we felt living 
in our breasts. We realized the totality 
of the most overwhelming process ever 
born to human beings by the great God 
Love. 

Intoxicated, we floated with the gods 
among the savory delights where all is 
sweet, pure and limpid as crystal. Our 
senses, our forces, our intelligences were 
multiplied a hundredfold . . . and mys- 
tery of mysteries, our thirsts, our appe- 
tites, however immoderate, were by some 
strange phenomenon appeased by a sim- 
ple Kiss. 

A kiss. Can you conceive of it? 
Within my Wooden-Man | had induced 
a life capable of giving me a kiss which 
seemed to deliver our lives from all 
bondage and make us one with the life 
of the universe! With eyes wide with 
astonishment I beheld outside and inside 
myself the prodigious phenomenon and 
reveled in the consciousness of it. 

O Life! incomparable Theme, how 
immense is the Beauty that for one sec- 
ond we are permitted to touch! 

Its allness awaits us mortals . . . our 
translation . . . our verification of Life, 
not by the theories which it evades or 


(Continued on Page 221) 
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The Chrisoprase King 


wife sat on a box in the Marton 

home. The Marton children hov- 
ered near in abject sympathy. But Arthur 
Walker Marton, youngest of the tribe, 
paid little heed to the woes of the other 
members of the family. He sat on the 
barren, unswept floor from which the 
carpet had but recently been torn by mer- 
cenary hands and admiringly surveyed 
his infantile features in a section of 
broken mirror. The inspection pleased 
him. His baby face, now rendered gro- 
tesque by several smears of sooty dirt, 
was to him an object of amusing interest. 
He chuckled and laughed delightedly. 
What did it matter if all the Marton 
cows were gone? Why fret over the 
loss of a bunch of smelly swine? Why 
shed tears if all the rooms in the house 
were bare and bleak? A section of look- 
ing glass that reveals one’s own mar- 
velous features, eyes, mouth, nose and 
cheeks, is beyond question the most de- 
lightful thing in the world. Wherefore 
Arthur Walker Marton couldn’t for the 
baby life of him see why: the rest of his 
family were glum, scowling or tearful, 
at any rate while this wonderful piece 
of peek-a-boo glass was available. 

Meanwhile, Lenard Marton, father 
of all the little Martons mentioned, 
couldn’t bear to face his tearful wife. 
The thought that the rooms were bar- 
ren and cheerless stung him to the mar- 
row. His heart seethed in bitterness, a 
bitterness that was all the more intense 
because of the apparent hopelessness of 
the situation. 

He had farmed the ranch for two con- 
secutive seasons. The first year he had 
come out at the end of the season four 
hundred dollars in debt. The second year 
had shown a slight improvement over the 
first, since his indebtedness for the season 
barely totaled three hundred and ninety 
dollars. He had satisfied the merchant 
in Pottersville where he traded by giv- 
ing chattel mortgage on four horses, his 
household furniture, piano and washing 
machine. This legal instrument had been 
executed at the termination of his first 
year on the Harkens place. Immediately 
thereafter he had gone to Philip Muf- 
ford, president of the First National 
Bank of Pottersville, from whom he had 
effected a loan of three hundred and 
fifty dollars to be used as a ways and 
means fund for conducting the ranch for 
the ensuing year. The loan was secured 
by a mortgage which specifically covered 
four cows, five calves, fourteen hogs, 
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By Bailey Kay Leach 


most of his farming implements and for 
good measure all his right, title and in- 
terest in the past, present and future. 


HEREFORE, Len Marton on the 


afternoon of that certain third day 
of November, found himself furniture- 
less, cowless, hogless—and hungry. And 
all he has to show for the past two years 
industry and the household furnishings 
and the farm accoutrements which were 
the accumulations of half a decade, was 
a family of five—three of these minors 
and one of them an infant. 

It seemed a curse to be alive. He well 
knew that his failure on the Harkens 
place had not been due to his inefficiency 
as a farmer. This failure had not been 
attributable to his lack of industry, to 
inadequate seeding of the ground or to 
improper, cultivation. The reason was 
deeper than all these things. He could 
not be held accountable if the rainfall 
had been inadequate to produce enough 
of a crop to maintain a healthy family 
of grasshoppers. It cost a great deal of 
money to live these days. It even cost 
too much to die. Both he and his wife 
had been economical —stintingly so. 
Many times in fact his cheeks had 
burned with shame when he realized 
that he must deny his wife and family 
certain comforts that were theirs by 
right. Now, however, he had been ruth- 
lessly stripped bare of everything save 
his suffering family and a maddening 
sense of failure. He felt that after all 
he could not blame Banker Mufford for 
taking away all his cows, calves, hogs 
and farming implements. 

While Len Marton was still ruminat- 
ing on his misfortunes Walter Hum- 
phrey hopped lightly from his new 
Cerrac roadster directly in front of the 
house in which Len Marton lived. At 
the time Len had taken a two-year lease 
on the Harkens place he had done so 
only because he had failed to find a 
more suitable one that was within his 
financial reach. As it was, the Harkens 
place took his pile. 

As to the ranch itself, nearly one-half 
of the place was level and the soil was 
as good as any in the county. The other 
half was composed of a precipitous hill 
that was so rocky a lizard couldn’t make 
an honorable living on it. But at that 
Len would not have fared so poorly had 
it not been that two successive years of 
drought had shriveled his crops to tinder. 


Len Marton had reflected upon all 
these things long before he saw Walter 
Humphrey’s smart little roadster stop in 
front of his house. He had felt lonely, as 
is sometimes the way with one when the 
sense of failure is present. There had 
been no smile in his wife’s eyes of late. 
This was in painful contrast to her 
laughing eyes and merry prattle until 
adversity had set its blighting teeth deep 
into their lives. In those early years of 
her wedded life Irma Marton had re- 
garded lightly any stroke of misfortune 
that impeded her pleasures. Then, she 
was gay of heart, tempering every inci- 
dent with the philosophy of optimism. 
Now, she went about her daily tasks in 
a sort of half dazed and more or less 
mechanical fashion. Indeed, there was a 
hopelessness in her face and bearing these 
days—a dragging listlessness in her 
movements. There was kindred hope- 
lessness in his own mind, though he tried 
hard not to show it—especially before 
his wife and children. It was in this 
mental state that he had wandered up 
the side of the big hill among the rocks 
and crags, partly to commune with na- 
ture—rocky and rough though she 
seemed—but for the most part to be 
alone with his own troubled thoughts. 


He seated himself on a stone beside a 
jutting ledge of rock that saw-toothed 
out of the crest of the hill and edged on 
obliquely for half the distance down the 
slope, where it suddenly disappeared as 
if hiding its head in the ground in fear of 
a nearer approach to the valley below. 


A ground squirrel had made an exca- 
vation beside the rock on which Len was 
seated and had thrown out a quantity of 
small stones amongst a mass of soil. 
Nearly hidden in the dirt at his feet he 
observed a greenish stone not larger than 
a quarter of a dollar. He picked it up 
and examined it. He had never seen any- 
thing like it before outside of a jeweler’s 
store. Somewhere, hidden in the deep 
recesses of his makeup there lurked an 
elemental appreciation of the beautiful. 
It was in response to this appreciation 
that he now inspected the little green 
stone. Then in sheer admiration he pock- 
eted it. He looked about for other speci- 
mens and was presently rewarded by a 
much larger and more perfect one. This 
he also put into his pocket. But in the 
resumption of his gloomy retrospections 
he soon forgot them. Then hearing the 
distant buzz of an automobile cutout he 


(Continued on Page 222) 
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S A studied ges- 
ture, expres- 
sive of what is 

idealistical yet typi- 
cally Californian, the 
murals Douglass Fra- 
ser recently completed 
for the Bohemian 
Club take their place 
amiong the club’s 
suave fixtures. 
Ranging on the 
north wall of the Bo- 
hemian Club lobby, 
they give a warmth 
and glow that adds 
materially to the 
charm of the room. 
The sun-baked Cali- 
fornia hills and the 
lazy sky reflect one of 
California’s most 
beneficent moods. It is the mood to 
which a Californian reacts as a Russian 
to his caviar. Not the effulgent beauty 
that attracts the Eastern tourist. Nor 
the balmy landscape the stranger pictures 
for California. It is rather the sere 
beauty with that unexpected softness 
that insinuates itself into the heart of 
those who are bred on California soil. 
Mr. Fraser has really painted a med- 
ley of the state into his background but, 
in doing so, he has so unified his idioms 
that the result is a single exultant theme. 
The pictures themselves are decidedly 
pleasing and their color modulations are 
indeed well done. Not only are his lines 
of supreme beauty, but are also executed 
with an unrivaled technical skill. He 
suggests his subject with the depth and 
perception of a mas- 
ter, yet no attempt 
was made at any espe- 
cially original or lit- 
erary theme since the 
two panels on the east 
wall of the club are 
of much larger pro- 
portion than those of 
Mr. Frasers. This 
perhaps accounts for 
the selection of what 
may seem such an old, 
old story, an idea 
which smacks of 
jaded or lazy imagi- 
nation, but when one 
knows Mr. Fraser 
and his power of ex- 
pressing those simple 
and solid fundamen- 
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New Murals for the Bohemian Club 


By Aline Kistler 
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Bringing of the talents to the service of beauty. 





Douglass Fraser at work. 








tals of the rhythm of 
life, one knows why 
he chose a theme so 
simple and so appro- 
priate for his decora- 
tion. These murals 
give forth one entire 
impression. One be- 
comes ignorantly 
humble in utter be- 
wilderment before his 
creations . . . su- 
perbly reverent. He 
does something more 
than create beauty in 
these murals, he gives 
them the embellish- 
ment of a religion. 
Every minute of ex- 
amination gives new 
cause for astonish- 
ment. No hurried 
lines; careful craftsmanship; it is the 
secret of his depth. 

In this story of the bringing of talents 
to the service of beauty, Mr. Fraser has 
done something exceptionally inspira- 
tional in the symbolic meanings of his 
figures. The nude figure which is the 
spirit of beauty, is a non-committal nude 
figure, neither maid nor matron, male or 
female, but nevertheless beauty, the 
greater conception of beauty in today’s 
thought, that beauty which can not be 
confined to mere sex distinction. How 
far Mr. Fraser has gone in his under- 
current of thought is further sensed in 
the figures of the men as symbols of the 
various arts, as they march across the 
canvas in simple pageantry, sculpture, 
painting, architecture, prose, drama and 
poetry, each with his 
stool, pallette or 
model, or else typi- 
fied as drama is in the 
garb of the high 
priest in the 1926 
Grove Play or, as 
poetry, in the pose 
and dress character- 
istic of the late 
George Sterling. 

Mr. Fraser has 
given more thought 
of warmth and color 
and of pattern than 
of subject matter, 
which as a whole 
creates the impression 
to which one may re- 
act without reserve of 
(Cont'd, Page 223) 
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Poetry Page 


TO A LADY WHO IS NOT LISTENING 


OUR hands are marvelous pets, 
Sleek and contented. 

They have been fed creams 

With French names. 

Your claws have been cut 

Innocently oval 

And ten pale moons 

Coaxed to rise 

In ten polished shell skies. 

Your pink-pad finger-ends 

Manage all things 

By pressing electric buttons 

Or grazing a man’s lips. 

Your hands know well 

How to rest like lilies 

Against a black velvet bodice 

Or besides one cheek— 

Pretending to support 

Your meditation. 

They have a soft way 

Of closing firmly 

On languid pearls 

And racy diamonds. 

I shall have nothing to do with your hands 

—IRENE STEWART. 


OYSTERS 
YSTERS are soft sluggards who lie abed: 
Their inertia is nothing more nor less 
Than a great contemplative laziness 
And they act scarcely more alive than dead. 
Their temperament is tuned to grey weathers; 
They are not like creatures born of the ocean: 
They have neither iridescence nor motion 


And they do not grow sleek pelts nor drop feathers. 


Thrust a grain of sand in an oyster shell 

And the lump will create a pearl of price; 
Inarticulate and chilly as ice 

The oyster throws beauty about his hell. 

O Persian lambs and caraculs that curl, 

O cardinal bird and tanager and pheasant— 
When the world under your skin feels unpleasant, 
Can ‘you cover your tumor with a pearl? 


—Marie Lunwrs. 


BEAUTY 
VARIED thing thou art—a Jacob’s coat 
But seldom worn. Turned inside out at times, 

Impawned to Dame Convention—stained with crimes, 
A garment o’er which many quarrel or gloat, 
Not donned for warmth but show—let wearer dote 
With bumptious strut that continently primes 
The wells of mirth. Full forty roaring climes, 
And softer ones, thy shining hues have smote. 
I wore thee once and never since have slept. 
They call me gravid now with pulsing love 
For thy warm tones. It is enough to last 
Until my mooted judgment tryst is kept. 
Through tempests here below and realms above, 
I’ll burn with thee and ever hold thee fast. 


—VINCENT JONES. 


I SHALL GROW WINGS 


SHALL grow wings. And you will find me gone.— 
When morning shimmers on the mountain height, 

I, poised, shall secretly have taken flight 

And disappeared forever in the dawn. 

I, who would soar with every bird that sings, 

Too long have lived with sorrow and with you 

Who willed it so. But vanishing as dew 

Tomorrow I shall go. I shall have wings. 


—MArGARET SKAVLAN. 


WINGS OF FANCY 
N FANCY’S wings I tarry— 


In rose-blown fields afar, 
I chase and court my fairy 
And gather her nectar. 
I roam the Summer mountains 
Where silver shallows glide, 
In Winter I pluck blossoms 
Before the fireside. 
No boundaries can forbid me, 
No thought my way compel, 
For they are earthly children 
And I an Asphodel! 
I greet the Prince of Romance, 
I walk the gypsy’s way, 
I jest with kings at banquets, 
And build the songs of May. 
I ride through sleeping ages, 
My steed a dinosaur; 
I lend fresh strength to Homer 
And race Pan down the moor. 
I drink delight on Venus, 
I dance on Saturn’s wings— 
I make trips into heaven 
Upon my fancy’s wings! 
—ANTON Gross. 


MIDSMUMMER NIGHT DREAMING 


OW life lies pressed beneath the thumb of sleep, 
And this wide night is held in soundless sway 
By august powers and presences that keep 
A cold aloofness through the’ strident day. 
Unbearable becomes the. wonted weight 
Of every fetter linking me to earth, 
As futilely I strive to rise and mate 
With moods of mystic and immortal worth. 
The moon’s great golden globe distils a vast 
Serenity my soul has never known; 
The lofty glitter of the stars holds fast 
Those fires of utter truth my mind would own; 
The windless air is gentle as the love 
My heart has tried to weave around the world. 
Through all this quiet night, about, above, 
The flags of holy beauty are unfurled. 
Alas! Enmeshed in mire so hopelessly, 
I may not dream of winning stainless towers, 
Nor ever think to catch eternity 
Within a fragile net of fleeting hours. 


—Lori Petri. 
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assisted by Mrs. Leon Guggenheim 

of San Francisco, resumed the Young 
People’s Symphony Concerts after a 
lapse of three years. Before this time 
the concerts had been given on a large 
scale in the Civic Auditorium and it 
was realized that to make a success of 
the undertaking the concerts would need 
to be given in a more intimate manner. 
With this in mind, Alice Metcalf, with 
a new plan formed, secured Wheeler 
Beckett as director of the symphony. A 
series of five concerts were given on Fri- 
day afternoons, January 28, February 11 
and 25 and March 11 and 18 during 
1927. These concerts were such an out- 
standing success that a clamor at once 
arose for their continuance. 

This success was in no little way due 
directly to the choice of Wheeler 
Beckett, the choice of the program, and 
the choice of theater. 

Wheeler Beckett is a specialist in 
musical work among children; former 
choirmaster and organist of Grace Ca- 
thedral, San Francisco, where he or- 
ganized and brought to perfection a 
choir of boys and men; present director 
of the Children’s Choral Club of Berke- 
ley, one of the most unique organizations 
of its kind in the country. Mr. Beckett 
understands the musical viewpoint of 
children. 

Back of it all he believes that chil- 
dren are already individuals. Education 
is not to prepare one for life. It is life. 
Going to a symphony concert such as 
the Young People’s Series has to offer, 
is not to prepare one’s self for enjoy- 
ment and understanding of symphonic 
music, but to. enjoy it and understand it 
then and there; to receive an experience 
both emotional and intellectual, that 
leaves its mark on character. 

In the public school systems of many 
states music ranks fourth as the most 
necessary study. After the three “Rs” 
comes music. As a developer of the finer 
emotional nature, which so largely con- 
trols human activity, music exerts a pow- 
erful influence. The nobler emotions of 
patriotism, love of humanity and of na- 
ture, find their highest expression in 
song. Abstract music, existing for its 
own beauty alone, stimulates and ex- 
pands the subjective life, and affords 
some of the choicest experiences of life. 
But, a lasting love and appreciation of 
this form of abstract music,-such as finds 
its noblest expression in the orchestral 
compositions of the great masters, can- 


I: THE fall of 1926 Alice Metcalf, 
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not safely be entrusted to an emotional 
response only. 

All such music reveals an intellectual 
treatment by the composer. His emo- 
tional expression becomes ordered and 
controlled by his intellect in judging a 
composition, new or old, one must have 
not only an emotional nature, which has 
been developed by contact with the best 
in abstract music, but also the best in- 
tellectual grasp of the general methods 
of organizing this material, which are 
afforded by the great composers. The 
choice of instruments in carrying an im- 
portant bit of melody, for example, 
would affect a change in the emotional 
response of the listener. It is important, 
therefore, that the sound of every instru- 
ment in the orchestra be instantly recog- 
nized. It is equally important that the 
principal themes of a symphony are rec- 
ognized as such, and that their recur- 
rence be noted. Without this recognition, 
two of the greatest lessons music of this 
type has to offer, balance and proportion 
are lost to the listener. A sense of bal- 
ance and proportion once acquired, 
through the study of music, makes itself 
felt in many of life’s activities, bringing 
poise and happiness in its wake. 

Eleven orchestral instruments, the 
flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, English 
horn, French horn, trumpet, trombone, 
bass trombone, tuba and harp were pre- 
sented and explained, two or three at 
each concert. The program was so con- 
structed as to feature the particular in- 
struments which were the subjects of 
study. Asa result the subjective, or emo- 
tional quality of the instrument in the 
body of orchestral sound, followed its 
objective presentation. 


ARRYING out his conviction that 

the young people, even those not 
quite in their teens, are individuals with 
predisposed tastes, the director selected 
programs embodying many different types 
of music from so-called heavy or tragic 
music to lighter dance forms. On each 
program the best sets of answers, and 
revealed the taste of the young people 
in this respect. 

An examination of the papers re- 
turned’ by the children for the first four 
concerts of the Young People’s Symphony 
series reveals some interesting sidelights 
on the preference for music which was 
expressed by the youthful audience. 

The question, “Which number did 


you enjoy the most?” was written on the 


last page of each program. The follow- 
ing are the results of tabulating the an- 
swers. 


Coriolanus Overture (Beethoven) 9% 

First Movement Unfinished Sym- 
phony (Schubert) ............ oe ST 

Prelude, Third Act of “Lohen- 
grin” (Wagner) ................. wee SOK 


The fact that 9 per cent of the chil- 
dren preferred the Coriolanus to the 
Schubert or the third act of “Lohengrin” 
is most noteworthy. 

THE Seconp Concert: 
Air for Strings (Bach)............ . TG 
Scherzo, Midsummer Night’s 

Dream (Mendelssohn) ............ 9% 
Symphony III, “Eroica,” First 

Movement (Beethoven) .......... 24% 
Carmen Suite (Bizet) .................. 60% 

The striking fact here is that 24 per 
cent preferred the Beethoven Symphony 
to the Carmen music. Is it an indica- 
tion, perhaps, that a deeper musical un- 
derstanding is already firmly implanted 
in our American youth? 

Tue Tuirp Concert: 


Funeral March “Eroica” (Bee- 
RES AIELLO ED . 12% 
Waltz of Flowers (Tschaikowsky) 30% 
In the Village (Ivanoff) ................ 15% 
Prelude to Meistersingers (Wag- 
a icchbinpacchcnctetienhathdaieieeenitiaen . 200% 
The reasons for the 12 per cent 


liking the Funeral March are interest- 
ing. These children liked it because it 
was “‘sad and minor.” On the other hand, 
30 per cent liked the Waltz of the Flow- 
ers because it was “gay.’’ The child pub- 
lic is apparently as diversified in its 
tastes as the adult public. 

Tue FourtH Concert: 
Minuet in G (Beethoven)............ 
Scherzo “Eroica” (Beethoven).... 0 
Chopin numbers on Chopin’s piano 26% 
Last Movement Scheherazada 

(Rimsky-Korsakow) ................ 51% 
Volga Boatman’s Song.................... 3% 

Beethoven’s Minuet in G polled 16 
per cent of the votes as the “best num- 
ber” because “it was familiar.” The 
Chopin votes were cast by the piano 
students, who found an especial interest 
in the romantic element. 

Had it not been for the Chopin piano 
the voting for Scheherazada would evi- 
dently have been even higher. 


OST of the programs returned came 

from the children of the audience, 

the “older” young people not caring ap- 

parently to compete for the prizes, al- 
(Continued on Page 223) 
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Books 


CONDUCTED BY 


MORE PORTS, MORE HAPPY 
PLACES 


Pete who has read Ports AND 
Happy P races will hail with de- 
light Mrs. Parker’s further adventures 
in Europe, entitled More Ports, More 
Happy PLaAces. 

Living abroad for five years in a per- 
fectly conventional manner would make 
interesting reading from Mrs. Parker’s 
viewpoint—if Mrs. Parker could live 
abroad in a perfectly conventional man- 
ner. However, taking these years, plus 
three delightful children and an ability 
to get the most out of every situation, 
and you have a series of adventures that 
outweigh those of the famed Swiss 
Family Robinson. 

This account of European wander- 
ings from country to country is a very 
personal account. Where else would 
you find a chapter headed “Vienna 
Again; Music, Music, Music; Long 
Pants?” Do not get the idea that it is 
all in a facetious tone, nor that it re- 
sembles that silly book of another family 
abroad; but there are many amusing 
slants on old-world things afforded 
through the eyes of two adolescent boys 
and a maid of eight, to say nothing of 
the author’s own highly developed sense 
of humor. 

Mrs. Parker is very frank. She says 
some very plain things about the Louvre, 
for instance, which she admits put her 
in a class of heretics; but the fact is, no 
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doubt, the same things have occurred to 
us, but she was brave enough to utter 
them. Balancing her views of the 
Louvre, however, is her unending de- 
light in the galleries of Budapest. So on 
the whole, Mrs. Parker classes herself 
with that unfortunate majority who 
have what Clive Bell calls “impure ap- 
preciation.” 

Then, bicycling through Normandy. 
What more nearly ideal way to see the 








THE STORY OF A WONDER MAN 
(Being the Autobiography of Ring 
Lardner). Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1927. 


MORE PORTS AND HAPPY 
PLACES. By Mrs. Parker. 


AS IT WAS. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Joan Ramsay. 


FLOWER PHANTOMS. 


STORY OF A WONDER MAN. By 
Ring Lardner. $2.00. Reviewed by 
Gobind Behari Lal. : 


BROTHER SAUL. By Donn Byrne. 
Century. $2.50. Reviewed by Joan 
Ramsay. 





Books cleaned up next month are: 
THE WHISPERING GALLETY. 
SUMMER STROM. 

BLONDES PREFER GENTLEMEN. 
ADVENTURES IN EDITING. 
SEVEN P. M. and other poems. 
BACK OF BEYOND. 

MARCHING ON. 

THE SOUTH AFRICANS. 
BERBERS AND BLACKS. 

—and others. 








country and know its people than riding 
along a French tow-path, arriving at lit- 
tle villages and being graciously received 
at tiny inns where there was hospitality, 
not so much for the tourist as for the 
guest? 

When the children attended school, 
plans for which had been carefully laid, 
Mrs. Parker attended the sessions of 
the League of Nations at Geneva. The 
International Labor Conference saw her 
back in Geneva writing it up for the 
Survey. Mrs. Parker believes in a fair 
balance of work and play, and besides 
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TOM WHITE 
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the book under review she finished a 
novel, and no one knows how many 
articles. Probably, however, she consid- 
ers climbing the Matterhorn her great- 
est achievement, and after reading her 
account of this exploit no one will dis- 
pute her. Altogether, her adventures are 
tremendously interesting, and it is doubt- 
ful if many contemporary travel books 
give so much as this, and Mrs. Parker’s 
previous one on the same subject. 





AS IT WAS 

HOSE who have forgotten, or who 

have never known the wonder and 
the high beauty that can be in the phy- 
sical love between a man and a woman 
will be all too apt, in their envy, to 
cry shame on this woman who has had 
the wisdom to know, the heart to re- 
member, and the courage to set down, 
proudly and reverently, that which to 
all but a very few is as a locked room 
or a forgotten dream. One’s first im- 
pulse on reading this dignified and sim- 
ply-told tale of the love and the life 
together of a man and woman—the man 
a poet, the woman his understanding 
companion—is to shield a delicate and 
lovely thing from a coarse and uncom- 
prehending world. Its value lies mainly 
in its being the intimate portrait of a 
man and a poet—although simply writ- 
ten, with sincerity and dignity, it is not 
good writing; there are many hackneyed 
phrases. Words like ‘“‘cloudlets” and the 
“fluttering” of the child felt by the 
mother-to-be can never be anything but 
cliches. Nevertheless it is a moving and 
beautiful story. The idyll of the Wilt- 
shire cottage is well-told, and is per- 
haps the most real part of the book. 
The portraits of the two old country- 
people are charmingly and _ tenderly 
drawn, with humor and sympathy. One 
gets a breath of another time, when life 
was simpler, and those who lived it 
simpler, and less self-conscious than 
nowadays. 

But one wonders why this book was 
published at all, to provoke inevitably 
disapproval on the one hand and un- 
healthy and excited interest on the other. 
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Surely it is the sort of chronicle to be 
given only to the understanding circle 
of the poet’s friends. After all, if the 
public disapproves, or if it demands only 
satisfaction for its appetite for the sen- 
sational and the “suppressed,” why 
throw it pearls when there is already an 
overabundance of the husks which sat- 
isfy it? The sensitive reader writhes to 
picture the snickers with which certain 
passages will be read by those enlight- 
ened intelligence whose only reason 
for reading it is that it has been sup- 
pressed. And one questions a bit just 
what the shy and wondering soul of 
Edward Thomas feels if it can see his 
intimate experiences being thus laid bare 
to the vapid gaze of the tea-room flap- 
pers, or the tender mercies and prurient 
noses of some village “purity league.” 
Privately printed, for the delight of a 
sensitive and appreciative group, most 
heartily yes—but never published to lie 
on the back-room shelves of the circu- 
lating library, cheek by jowl with the 
latest erotica. Joan Ramsay. 





FLOWER PHANTOMS 

HIS is a delicately wrought fantasy 

by the author of LANpscapeE WITH 
Ficures. It is a short tale replete with 
fine and beautiful touches—gossamer 
thin—that keep one’s senses tuned to a 
high pitch of expectancy. 

The girl Judith works with flowers 
in Kew Gardens. She more than works 
with them, she projects her whole soul 
into their very life and existence, mak- 
ing herself at one with their moods and 
fancies. 

Judith is engaged to marry Roland 
who tries to understand the girl, but 
she completely and innocently baffles 
him. Her flora complex takes such 
complete possession of her that the 
reader often feels that Judith’s lover is 
quite justified in asking himself whether 
or not the girl is mortal substance. 

This is truly a fantastic little story, 
made up largely of langorous dream 
stuff. If it does nothing else, FLower 
PHANTOMS discloses a rare genius in the 
delineation of fine-spun beauty. 





STORY OF A WONDER MAN 


Being the Autobiagraphy of 
Ring Lardner 


“BF ITTLE RING, au naturel, was 

bathed in pure alcohol.” It was a 
red letter day in the world when this 
hero was born. “The first week in 
March, 1885, was a gala week through- 
out the civilized world, the United 
States in general and the latter’s great 
middle west in particular. In this week 
there was an unfounded. rumor of a 
royal betrothal between Queen Victoria 
and King Gillette; the Lardners 


of Niles, Mich., announced the birth 
of a fourteen-pound man child.” And 
this man child, the he-man Ring Lard- 
ner, au naturel, was bathed in pure al- 
cohol, an augury of the marvelous fel- 
low’s future tastes. Lay especial stress,” 
please, upon “au naturel’ and “bath in 
alcohol.” 

If the nativity was soaked with licker, 
the beginning of the “immortality,” the 
mortals call ‘‘death,” was soaked in cold 
water. Mr. Lardner says that he met 
his death in the last chapter by an acci- 
dental drowning. It was caused by the 
upsetting of the rowboat in which he 
had gone out in the bay to fish for hake. 
The hake was caught on Lardner’s bait, 
then the little beast hit the author in the 
stomach, with the fishy tale (beg par- 
don, tail), and Ring was dead. That he 
survived in the psychic sense to write 
this little book merely proves that there 
is life beyond death. 

In the penultimate chapter, Ring 
Lardner says, “In the concluding chap- 
ter (entitled a Post Mortem Message) 
I will tell of my declining years in 
Great Neck and the accident that re- 
sulted in my death.”” Physically dead, 
or stewed stiff, or what not, cerebrally 
Ring is imperishable. Who is there, can 
write like this? 

Returning from the playhouse after a 
gallery session of three awful hours, as 
Dreiser’s “The American Tragedy” 
reeled on, Mr. Lardner’s book proved 
so helpful to us in regaining sanity and 
laughter. At 3 a. m., at last, when 
Ring was dead from stomach hake, as he 
puts it, with pulsating thyroids, we were 
lulled into comic, instead of tragic, 
dream patterns. 

Lardner takes the everyday people. 
He talks about them in the raciest cur- 
rent idiom, and figures them in symbolic 
speaking, gesturing and acting. Is it real 
or fantastic? Both, as is life, except in 
books. A unique craftsmanship, this. 
Mark Twain came to be hailed as a 
maker of literature. And Ring Lardner 
belongs in the same category. Careless 
in appearance, the separate stories, woven 
together to make the whole life story of 
an unimportant American, are most cun- 
ningly wrought. In each chapter, there’s 
an unforgetable character, done with the 
fewest strokes. The strokes are of pocos- 
ity, fat but not fatuous. 

“Lardner knows more about the man- 
agement of a short story than all of its 
professors,” sums up Mencken, and the 
verdict is sustained by “The Story of a 


Wonder Man.’ ”—Gobind Behari Lal. 





BROTHER SAUL 


ONN BYRNE has never again 
quite reached the peak of perfec- 
tion that he touched in ‘““Messer Marco 
Polo” and perhaps that is why “Brother 
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Saul” is disappointing. Perhaps also be- 
cause his peculiar chanting prose is bet- 
ter suited to a short story. Although in 
itself most musical and pleasing, in a 
full-length novel it becomes slightly mo- 
notonous. Somehow the figure of Saint 
Paul is the last in the world that one 
would have expected Donn Byrne to 
write about. He makes of him a stern 
unsympathetic man, and one feels that 
this is rather from a lack of understand- 
ing on the writer’s own part than from 
any hardness inherent in Paul himself. 
Even after the vision on the Damascus 
road there is no apparent softening of 
attitude. Surely the man who wrote that 
charity was of all things the greatest had 
in him more of warmth and humanity 
than Mr. Byrne gives him credit for. 

The story takes Paul through his 
boyhood, his young manhood in the 
service of the Temple, his marriage 
(where one is given to understand that 
his wife died because she despaired of 
ever being happy with him, and doesn’t 
in the least blame her) through the tre- 
mendous happening on the road to Da- 
mascus, and the strange change that 
thereafter took place in him. It tells of 
his preaching Christ, first to the Jews, 
and then when they would have none of 
him, distrusting his sudden change of 
creed, to the Greeks and Romans. It 
tells of his persecution by Jews and Ro- 
mans alike, of his old age, and of his 
death in a Roman prison. But somehow 
it is never able to touch one. The de- 
scriptions of the cities and the life and 
the festivals of the ancient world are 
vivid and full of color and beauty, and 
the other characters are well-drawn and 
alive. But there is a coldness in the 
character of Paul that is never quite 
melted, and one leaves the story of his 
life with the feeling that Mr. Byrne 
could have done better by his great sub- 
ject. 





HE origin of the book in its present 

form as a rectangle can be traced to 
a copy of Virgil still in existence in the 
Vatican library. It is of Roman handi- 
craft and is the earliest example of this 
form known, dating back to the age of 
Constantine.—Bookbinding Magazine. 
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Just the place you’ve been looking 


for—something different. 


Come in and get acquainted! 
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TWO POETS 


AROLD VINAL of New York is 

doing mighty labor in the modern 
American poetry field. Not alone in 
introducing rich selections of the works 
of young poets, but in giving them books 
of rare beauty and permanency. Two 
late offerings are Miss Dickenson and 
Miss Ravenel. They are both rapidly 
approaching importance; definite in 
their art and sure in their work. 





THE ARROW OF LIGHTNING, 


Beatrice Ravenel’s book, does not sound 
off with blaring trumpets. There is 
something of the quiet sophistication of 
beauty, a little of that exquisite color 
work given only to the sheltered stu- 
dent, and many examples of lasting 
worth scattered through this slim vol- 
ume. Miss Ravenel suggests rather than 
presents her pictures, her subtle parcels 
of wisdom. She uses a brush of fragile 
colors and achieves remarkable blends. 
The elusive charm of half lights, the 
fair music of shadows and inanimate 
life strings through these poems grace- 
fully and with immaculate order. Her 
lyrics are too often confused with pro- 
found philosophy; but there is a simple 
beauty in all of them and a movement 
always suggestive of quiet values, re- 
served intelligence. It is a proud book, 
well written and well bound. 





Kate L. Dickenson’s FLESH AND 
SPIRIT is not so well written, nor 
so carefully concerned with  subtly- 
seasoned poetry. A strained attempt to 
lengthen her poems and a newness not 
entirely alien to beginners does not help 
her book. She does not seem sure of 
her power, nor does she use that ex- 
quisite reserve every poet must under- 
stand to reach the deeper values. I 
think Miss Dickenson has written poems 
far superior to many being published 
today, but that she has not reached by 
any means her ultimate perfection. 


THE PAINTED CITY 

HY Miss Wilson calls Washing- 

ton a painted city is something of 
a mystery itself. In the hearts of 
George Washington’s countrymen, the 
city named after him resembles more 
the drab, marble-grey mausoleum of irri- 
tating errors and, lately, savagely un- 
just laws. However, Mary Wilson in 
these nine fiction sketches. of the city 
does very well. Her puppets dangle on 
the ends of their threads over wartime, 
and afterwar, Washington. Something 
of the spirit of futility and bigness the 
author manages to inscribe in the gov- 
ernment tombs. In “Cherry Blossoms,” 
Miss Wilson manages to make you feel 
at times that here is a little modern 
classic. Delicacy, understanding, broad- 
ness—these are Miss Wilson’s tools. 
She uses them well. We lament, how- 
ever, the dominance of feminine inter- 
est throughout the book. Her charac- 
ters are mostly girls; and while we ad- 
mit they are charming studies well 
handled, we wish at times the sudden 
nitric of Miss Wilson’s satire would 
spray over the masculine war-time 
Washington element. 

Reviewed by TANCRED. 





- “TOUCH AND GO” Mr. Chey- 
ney demonstrates with superb neat- 
ness the fact that nitric acid and plum 
syrup are brothers under the skin. Never 
savage, never crude, never at a loss or 
a standstill, his’ poems complete their 
turns with precision and grace. If it is 
possible to. round a perfect quatrain, to 
carve an exact lyric, to design with not 
too many or too few words a saga, then 
Ralph Cheyney has done it. Satire is a 
dangerous chemical. Especially for a 
poet. One tremble, one quiver—and the 
poem is lost. But Cheyney delights in 
shewing his control. At times it seems 
as though the stuff he works with will 
run away with him. But always, with- 
out an exception, the poem ends—and 
we can fancy Mr. Cheyney dancing 
away, grining like an imp, leaving his 
audience open-mouthed and _ speechless. 
This man is perhaps the only satirical 


poet in the country. His poems are not 
bitter—far from it! He loves life—but 
wise. They are pieces of glistening gran- 
ite, immune to critical liquid. And they 
have a wisdom that is quick and alive, 
a little impertinent and a little cruel. 
“Touch and Go” is a remarkable book 
for this reason. Mr. Cheyney has evi- 
dently witnessed a lot of red hot hell. 
He has also, evidently, witnessed a lot 
of wing-cool heaven. Drain the essence 
of the two, mix with the ice of pure 
water intellect, and you have Mr. Chey- 
ney’s formula. 





THE KINGDOM OF HAPPINESS 


HILE by its very nature it is not 

intended that this book should 
abound in nimble metaphore nor yet in 
striking simile, nevertheless it lacks a 
certain spiritual quality or uplifting in- 
fluence that might have been anticipated 
as coming from one so eminently quali- 
fied to discuss and impart the truth of 
being as beheld in the eyes of the Orient. 
Books devoted to spiritual development, 
even, such as the one under review, 
should have an air of spontaneity about 
them; but in Krishnamurti’s book this 
element is lacking. 

Underlying the twelve chapters of the 
little volume there is, however, a very 
splendid and very beautiful idealism; 
but it is necessary for the reader to con- 
tinually bear this in mind rather than 
having the thought tied up inseparably 
with the word. Whatever the book may 
lack in initial inspirational value, it is 
undeniably true that there is a tremend- 
ous thought behind it. 





EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


T IS a matter of regret that late years 
should product so few worthwhile 
boys’ books. Possibly the excellence of 
this “Kit O’Brien” Mr. Masters has 
given us makes the need a bit dominant; 
at any rate we can’t remember a de- 
cently sized list of adolescent fiction 
antedating 1900. Two on the list of 
worth-while books are “Mitch Miller” 
and “Kit O’Brien.” In both these tales 


Mr. Masters uses his beloved Peters- 
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burg; and even says, frankly enough, 
that he “loves that town of boyhood, its 
people and its ways, too deeply to dis- 
praise them, or say anything but good 
of them.” All the gentle somnolence of 
a small mid-western town, the rural 
characters, the easiness of existence, the 
splendid sense of unhurried development, 
stays with “Kit O’Brien” and brings us 
back again into a land we must all re- 
member whether we hail from North, 
South, East or West. It doesn’t mat- 
ter; there will be recognition enough 
in the book. So not only for boys, a lit- 
tle grown, but boys fully grown and at 
the head of a family we recommend this 
book. If you remember the simplicity 
and power of the “Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy” paragraphs, the excellent color and 
warmth of “Mirage” and the philosoph- 
ical depth of “The Nuptial Flight”— 
then something of the three-in-one ten- 
derness and magic of “Kit O’Brien” may 
be imagined.—TANCRED. 





AN O’NEILL CLASSIC 

R. O’NEILL does more to convince 

the American people that great 
literature is great poetry than any other 
living writer. His most recent play, 
published before production, is astonish- 
ingly beautiful. Subtle, satiric, exactly 
locked, “Marco Millions” is the O’ Neill 
perfect. No amount of idle praise will 
meet the work. Suffice to inscribe the 
book with acclaim from cover to cover, 
from prologue to epilogue, and advise 
every student of life to read it. The ex- 
tremely beautiful philosophy Chu-Yin 
speaks to Kublai, the Great Kaan, Son 
of Heaven, Lord of Earth, Ruler over 
Life and Death—himself a man of ten- 
derness and compassion—is meat for the 
mass, rain where the morbid partch of 
modern habit and sans souci reigns. And 
Kukachin, the Kaan’s exquisite daughter. 
who loves Marco Polo, thirteenth cen- 
tury Babbitt and efficiency expert, is a 
flower of poetry pure as crystal, philo- 
sophic as nature and gentle in her destiny 
as the ancient priests of her father’s 
Empire. Polo, the Venetian merchant, 
“Marco Millions” as his neighbors call 
him, Y. M. C. A. hypocrite, showman 
par excellence, bewildering the tightly 
wrapped philosophy of the East child 
of Western Babbitry and writer - of 
poetry stuffed with metrical figures and 
monetary climaxes—Marco Polo him- 
self, the most astounding expose of a 
character submerged beneath a blanket 
of sentimental molasses, O’Neill’s latest 
and most clever intellectual thrust. 

It is one of the unfortunate lamenta- 
tions of a reviewer that his space will 
not permit reprinting of paragraphs, 
lines or stanzas from noteworthy books. 
If it were possible, the speeches of Marco 
Polo, the Mongol Chronicler’s chant of 
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the Lamentation for the Dead, the final 
scene between Polo and Kukachin in the 
harbor of Hormuz, Persia, Kublai’s last 
words to his daughter as she leaves for 
Persia and the boat songs of her crew 
would be set down here. O’Neill has 
exquisitely damned maudlin history and 
discovered a savage thirteenth century 
Babbitt —TANCcRED. 





THE DEADFALL 

ERE is another masterpiece of mod- 

ern magazine fiction by the author 
of “Seward’s Folly” and “Shepherds of 
the Wild.” The publishers tell us: “A 
novel of the lonely places. Of a 
love for the Little People (their capi- 
tols) of the Wild pitted against men’s 
blood lust and greed. Of the 
hideous four who follow the Silent One, 
and the vengeance that is a boomerang. 
. . . Spellbinding in its tingling epi- 
sodes. . . . You will learn the lure and 
lore of the wilderness and of elemental 
conflict between man and man.” Whew! 
After that, one is supposed to run forth 
screaming and buy the book, or do the 
simpler and more intelligent thing of 
passing quite away. We suspect Mr. 
Marshall, Mr. Edison Marshall (for 
he is indeed the author) will undoubt- 
edly sell this corker to the Picture Peo- 
ple and then its being written will have 
been excused.—TANCRED. 








THE ARROW OF LIGHTNING. By 
Beatrice Ravenel. Harold Vinal, 
New York City. 


FLESH AND SPIRIT. By Kate L. 
Dickenson. Harold Vinal, New 
York City. 


TOUCH AND GO. By Ralph Chey- 
ney. Published by Henry Harrison, 
New York. 


THE KINGDOM OF HAPPINESS. 
By Jeddu Krishnamurti. Boni & 
Liveright. $1.75. 

KIT O’BRIEN.. By Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

MARCO MILLIONS. By Eugene 
O'Neill. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

THE DEADFALL. By Edison Mar- 
shall. Cosmopolitan Book Corp. 
$2.00. (Wait and see it for four bits 
at your neighborhood theatre.) 

DAWN STARS. By Lucia Trent. 
Published by Henry Harrison. 

YOUNG MEN IN LOVE. By Michael 
Arlen. Doran. $2.50. 

MARCO MILLIONS. By Eugene 
O’Neill. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 








LOVE AND MICHAEL ARLEN 
OSSIBLY the Picture People, who 


very nearly spelled e-x-i-t for Mich- 
ael Arlen, gave this sophisticated Irish- 
man’s intellect a boomerang twist for 
the good. For a time we were lament- 
ing the cheap cleverness and two-dimen- 
sional pap Arlen consideréd the Average 
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American’s Intellect. But with his late 
release (why is it so difficult to break 
from the Hollywood jargon when writ- 
ing Arlen copy?) the gentleman proves 
he is rich with hidden nitric and exceed- 
ingly well versed in philosophic burnish. 
“Young Men in Love” will do much to 
bring him back to the firm pleasure of 
a cultured and a discriminate people. 
The story, which matters very little in 
plot and less in mechanics, tells itself 
simply and _ beautifully. Characters, 
three of them, the Financier, the Jour- 
nalist and the Politician, are drawn with 
the old Arlen cunning; their speeches 
are delightfully droll, sternly savage and 
evenly logical alternately. The |lovers 
—and we were properly jolted with the 
fierceness of their passion and the trag- 
edy of their sensuous confusions, are 
perhaps a little better done than the 
average lovers. And when the terrific 
crash of that separation, powerful in its 
silence and terrible in its unrelenting 
depths, comes to the last of the book there 
is nothing to say except that friend Arlen 
has worked bravely and has conquered 
easily. We were grudgingly stippled with 
admiration, let it be admitted, for that 
quick, dogmatic summing-up-and-boiling- 
down always to be found in the last 
paragraph of each chapter. It is a much 
finer book than “The Green Hat.”— 
TANCRED. 





T SEEMS facile and dull, after the 
brilliant notices given Miss Trent's 
“Dawn Stars” by eastern critics, to at- 
tempt a fresh review of the book. Her 
technic has been explored and proven 
by brighter pens. The manner in which 
she subtly and with wide-eyes instigates 
wonder and philosophy in the most un- 
assuming line (though it is a clever ob- 
servation), has also been caught. And 
the vivid search she has given the least 
inoffensive mood (the last and most im- 
portant criticism of Miss Trent's 
poetry, has likewise been drawn through 
the presses of countless weighty journals. 
Miss Trent assumes a position of im- 
portance on the poetic stage, and right- 
fully. If here and there a lyric does not 
complete itself definitely, it is to be 
understood that few—perhaps one in a 
decade—volumes of poetry excuse their 
publication from the first to the last 
page. Tastes vary greatly and poetic 
subjects, unless handled subjectively, are 
arranged by the year and not the mood. 
Miss Trent has skillfully adhered to this 
principle. 

Henry Harrison, of New York, pub- 
lishes the book. Herbert E. Fouts, who 
is doing startling and beautiful work, 
contributes a jacket illustration. It is a 
worthwhile contribution to American 
Letters, and I know of no poet of cor- 
responding years and ability. 
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Now 


through to 


Tahoe 


—convenient Pullman service | 





every evening via Overland 


Route, Lake Tahoe Line . . « 


A swift, comfortable trip, assuring the 
maximum amount of time at the lake. 
Every vacation sport is there— Golf, 
tennis, horse-back riding, hikes, swim- 
ming, fishing, dancing. Steamer trips 
around the lake, only $5 40. 

You leave San Francisco (Ferry) at 7 
p- m., Sacramento at 10:55 p. m., arriv- 
ing at the shore of the lake in time for 
breakfast next morning. Returning, 
leave Tahoe Station 9:30 p. m., arriv- 
ing San Francisco 7:50 a. m. 

Day service, offering an interesting 
scenic trip up the Sierra, leaves San 
Francisco at 7:40a.m., Sacramento 
10:45 a.m , arriving at the lake for 
dinner, (5:30 p.m.) 

Reduced roundtrip fares are effective 
throughout the summer. For example, 
only $13.2§ roundtrip from San 
Francisco, good for 16 days. 


Ask for illustrated booklet about Tahoe 
Lake region; also booklet ‘Low Fares for 
Summer Trips’. 


Southern 
Pacitsc 


F.S. McGINNIS, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
San Francisco 
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What Is Your Name? 


By Gertrude Mott 
(Continued from Last Month) 


NCE upon a time, a few years 
O ago, say about 449 B. C., there 

were two gentlemen, yclept Mr. 
Hengist and Mr. Horsa, dwelling upon 
the shore of the Baltic Sea. They were 
tall, handsome, strong-armed, strong- 
willed gentlemen, these two, with an 
itching palm. However, not an itch 
for lucre, let us be honest in saying, but 
with an itch for expansion, for adven- 
ture, for new places and faces, for some- 
thing to conquer. 

Now, they had heard more than once 
from wandering vikings, very stirring 
tales of a tight little water-begirt isle, 
named Britain, not so many leagues 
away. So one bright, sunny day said 
Hengist to Horsa, “Away with me, 
brave chieftain, it irks me here; this 
island of Britain is calling.”” Says Horsa, 
the doughty, “Ay, Ay!” 

So they stood not upon the order of 
going, but packed their suitcases at once, 
gathered up their wives, their spears, 
their kettles, pots and pans and other im- 
pedimenta, called lustily for their sol- 
diers many and brave, quickly fared 
forth in their great rowboats and lo and 
behold! just one, two, three, there 
landed on the shores of Britain these 
Angles and Jutes and Saxons. 

Just as it happens, they were such 
energetic, determined men folk that in 
time, shorter than the telling, Hengist 
and Horsa and their gallant sons were 


the rulers of this tight little, fine little - 


isle. 

They had brought with them, besides 
their wives and other impedimenta as 
above mentioned, a new language, new 
customs and a new faith. In their re- 
ligion the word “God” (Anglo-Saxon 
later corrupted to “good”) was the most 
significant, and we find it used as a pre- 
fix in many names which soon became 
English. Among them are “Godwin,” 
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“Goodwin,” “Goodrich,” “Godfrey,” 
“Goodman” or “Godman,” “Godley” or 
“Godly,” “Goddard” or “Godart,” and 
so on at great length. 

The verse at the head of the chapter 
is but another instance of the Anglo- 
Saxon influence in place names. 

There are many other examples of 
names derived from those of the Saxon 
gods, mainly, however, baptismal names. 
These in time shifted to surnames; in 
fact the largest class of English surnames 
are founded upon baptismal names. 

To the Roman belongs the earliest 
system of nomenclature, perhaps more 
precise and careful than any which fol- 
lowed, but not by any means as romantic 
as the English. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries nomenclature began 
to assume a more solid, lasting basis 
throughout the more civilized European 
peoples, but the English stirs the imagi- 
nation with its variety and romance. 

Among other names that can be 
classed of religious origin are ‘‘Pastor,” 
“Paradise,” “Soll” (Latin for sun), 
“Moon,” “Mhkoon,” “Star” and “Starr.” 
These last may be classed as religious 
surnames, for they were objects of 
Anglo-Saxon worship. 

Then there are the “Heavens,” the 
“Hells,” “Devilles’ and “Devils,” 
“Edens;” we still have Mr. “Odin” 
(from the god “woden,”’ Anglo-Saxon 
supreme deity); Mr. “Backus,” “Bac- 
chus” (the Greek god of wine), and 
Mr. “Mars” (Greek god of war). Mr. 
“Soul,” “Soule,” is still among us, as 
likewise Mr. “Spirit” and Mr. “Ghost.” 

“Church” has also come to an ex- 
tended use as a prefix in such names as 
“Churchgate,” ‘Churchill,’ “Church- 
man,” “Churchward” (present day 
“warden”), “Churchyard” and so on. 

“Abbey,” ““Abbee,” “Abbe” and “Ab- 
bott,” ‘Abbot,” ‘“Abbotson,” ‘“Abbitt,” 
“Abbett” (itt and ett diminutives, hence 
little Abb). 

“Chapel,” “Chappell,” “Chapple,” 
“Chapell” was very frequent (from old 

French “chapelle’’). 

“Parsonage” and “Vicarage,” “Vick- 
erage,” “‘Vickeridge”’ occur together. 

As we enter the “Church” we find 
the “Chantry” or “Chantrey” (a side 
chapel or altar), and the “Chanter” or 


singer with its diminutive, the little 
singer “Cantrell,” “Cantrill.” 
Then we find the “Font” (Latin 


“fons,” a spring) in the “Sanctuary.” 
For a momentary rest we seat ourselves 
in the “Pew” (possibly a misspelling of 
the Welsh “Pugh,” a corruption of ap- 
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Hugh, son of Hugh) and quietly listen 


to the “Divine,” “Devine” “Service” 
(maybe from St. Servais), while we 
“Worship” (from your Worthship, 
your Honor), and “Pray” (French 
“pre,” a meadow), and repeat the 
“Creed” and sing the “Anthem.” 


Through one’s mind pass the images of 
those who have frequented this “Holy” 
place; the “Minister”, ‘“Minster’’, the 
“Cardinal”, the “Pope” (sobriquet also 
for one of ascetic, austere and ecclesi- 


astical appearance), the “Prior”, “Pry- 
or’; the “Monk”, “Monke”, “Munk” 
with his “Cowl” or “Hood”; the 
“Priest”, ‘“Prest’”; the “Saint”; the 
“Bishop”; the “Dean’’; the “Deacon’’; 


the “Elder”; the “Beadle”; the “Sex- 
ton”; the “Nun” and the “Verger”. 
As we gaze about us we see the 


“Bible”, the “Crucifix” and the “‘Cro- 
zier’, “Crosier” within the altar rail, 
where the “Gospel” and “Sermon” have 


so often been read by the “Preacher’”’. 
As we once more enter the “Church- 
vard”’ we see about us the ‘““Tombs” and 


“Graves” of those who have gone be- 
fore. 

As we pass down the “Lane” and the 
village “Street” we look about us and 
see the “House”, the “Cottage”, the 
“Lodge”, the “Grange”, the “Barns’’, 
the “Shedds’” or “Sheds” and the 
“Mill”. 


In the distance our eye meets the 


“Towers” of the “Castle” with a 
“Flagg” upon the “Pinnacle” and be- 
yond, another ‘Temple’ of worship 
with its “Steeple’”’. 

As we cross the “Bridge” we find 
the “Garrison” and the “Barrack” and 


and through the “Arch” 
“Buttress” of the 


the “Fort”; 
we spy the great 
Castle.” 

As we enter the “Court” we hear 
the splash of a “Fountain” and have our 
first glimpse of the great “Hall”. In 
the “Castle” are many “Chambers” and 
also a great “Garret”, “Garrett”, “Gar- 
ratt” under the “Roof” with “Win- 
dows” looking out upon the “Eaves’’, 
and far below upon the “Wall” around 
the “Castle” with its “Mott’’ or “Mote” 
or “Moat” all about it. 

Once more we reach the “Village” 
or rather “Town” and its many 
“Booths” (huts) and “Kennels,” The 
“Deacon” bids us spend the night, and 
as he draws the ““Doorbar”’ we feel safe 
and happy, warmly ensconced before the 


“Stove” in the cosy “Room” which 
opens off the “Kitchen” on one side and 
the “Parlour”, “Parlor” on the other. 


After a gracious rest we bid “Fare- 
well”, “Farwell” to the “Goodfellow” 
who has so kindly befriended us, and 
hasten on our way. 

THE medieval period was the hey- 
day of the craftsman, artisan and 
skilled workman, for as yet there were 
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no iron and steel monsters to do, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the work that often- 
times required months of patient applica- 
tion. The guilds and crafts throughout 
Europe bore testimony to the intense 
pride each man took in the perfect ac- 
complishment of his specific art or work, 
and the necessity for each man keeping 
up to the mark. 

Time was not a standard of judg- 
ment, it was beauty and perfection. 
Gradually, almost imperceptibly, these 
standards were changed by the coming 
of highly efficient mechanical devices; 
it had been an artisan’s love for his han- 
diwork that made what he gave to the 
world so perfect; the law of compensa- 
tion robbed him of individual creative 
possibilities, but gave him instead more 
money, more time and greater output. 
Was this early modernism indeed a com- 
pensation ? 

The implements and other articles 
used by men of the trades and crafts 
gave many suggestions for surnames, 
when surnames become the fashionable 
thing; in many instances, though ap- 
parently an implement name, they are 
derived from other sources. 

“Tool”, “Toole” easily takes its place. 
“Tub” or “Tubbs” also (possibly son 
of Theobald). ‘“Hammer” and “Mal- 
lett”, “Malet” (‘““Hammer” was a very 
popular name from early Anglo-Saxon 
days, as the great god Thor wielded a 
monstrous hammer or mallet.) ‘“Mal- 
lett” may also be derived from ‘mall’ 
the ponderous iron mace, in the use of 
which the Norsemen were such dreaded 
adepts. The ‘ett’ made it ‘little Mall’. 

“Mattock” or “Mattox” come from 
the early Welsh personal name ‘madoc’, 
which also gave “Maddox”, ‘“Mad- 
dock”, “Maddick” and “Maddux”. 
“Hook” or “Hooke” also denoted a 
sudden bend in a lane or valley. Then 
we have “Crook” or “Crooks”; “Lev- 
er”; “Hinge” (may be derived from 
‘ing’ a low lying meadow near a river.) 
“Bellows”; “Rule”; “Shears”; “Parcel” 

r “Parcells” (a probable corruption of 
the French ‘Par Ciel!’, by Heaven!, an 
oath habitually employed by the first 
bearer of the name and so becoming his 
sobriquet. The same is true of “Par- 
dee”, ‘Par Dieu!’ by God! a common 
medieval oath. 


“Pack”; “Case”; “Hoop”; “Axe”; 
“Cleaver”; “Clamp”; “Winch”; 
“Bolt”; “Bold”; ““Bolde”’ (‘bol’, a small 


farm in Danish) ; ‘Pitcher’. 

And here we have registered evidence 
of the “Pot’’, “Potts” calling the “Ket- 
tle” black. Then we go on to “Glass”; 
“Bottle”; “Sheet” and “Sheets”; “Cur- 


tain”; “Couch”; “Brush”; “Razor”; 
we find “Lock”, “Locke” and “Key”, 
“Keys”, “Keyes” stand in close em- 
brace. 
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HOTEL STEWART 


San Francisco 
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LUNCH . 50c 
DINNER ................. 75¢ 
SUNDAY NIGHT . $1.00 


A La Carte Service 


If you are looking for an intimate 
little place just around the corner 
where you can dawdle over your 
last cup of coffee, you will find it 
here nestling in the shadow of the 
Hall of Justice, a gay little spot in 
an otherwise dingy but historical 
alley. 


Bohemia Ever Ignores 
the Obvious 


THE PHILOSOPHERS 
659 Merchant St. Davenport 391 
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Short Cut 
to Safety 


oer a postcard, 
or a telephone call to 
S. W. STRAUS & CO. is 
a short cut to investment 
safety. By return mail you 
will receive well-diversified 
current offerings of thor- 
oughly safeguarded first 
mortgage bonds, yielding 
5.75 to 6.25 per cent. Ask 


for 


BOND LIST G-1730 


S. W. 


STRAUS & CO. 


EsTABLISHED 1882 


Incorporated 


Straus BUILDING 


79 Post St., San Francisco 
523 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Straus BUILDING 


INVESTMENT Bonps 


565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 


Straus BUILDING 


Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago 


45 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY 


INVESTOR 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond 


stamps it at once as the premier 


real estate security. 
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Bookkeeper..160 pp. clo. 
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“Cushing”’....128 pp. clo. 
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Lawyer ........ 360 pp. clo. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
to Overland Monthly readers: 
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any two at 20 per cent discount, all five 
for $5.00 postpaid, C. O. D. 
Descriptive catalog FREE. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Thos, X. Carey & Co., 114 90th St., N. ¥. 


or on ap- 
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Overland Poets 


(Continued from Page 200) 


In 1907 Edwin Markham had entered 
again and again by the letter route into 
my life. I had seen him only once, in 
1896. Now I was bent on writing 
literary impressions after the plan of 
Stoddard. So when “Virgilia,”’ and 
“The Homing Heart” (now entitled 
“The Crowning Hour”) appeared in 
an Eastern magazine, and as I had an 
important manuscript of Lincoln, a 
ready theme was in hand. 

I had (I thought I had) an important 
Markham manuscript. It had come to 
me with some miscellaneous papers. It 
was a hastily sketched copy of “Lincoln,” 
many of the lines incomplete. I believed 
I had a first hastily-written copy. I 
therefore took it as my “lead” and 
pointed out it illustrated the fiery 
rapidity with which the mind of Mark- 
ham worked. There it was sketched 
roughly to the very last line. It threw, 
I thought, a great light on Markham’s 
power. It was a hit; an interesting dis- 
covery. 

But the more important part of my 
comment referred to “Virgilia’’ and its 
companion poem. Here was a poem of 
soul, the human soul from its earliest 
tracings, before the world was; from its 
secret star. Capped with the “Crown- 
ing Hour;” a dip into the future; where 
all the troublous sorrows of earth dwel- 
lers are to be healed. 

Here was the type-man sorrowing be- 
cause of lost love; but finding repent- 
ence in earth-service; forgetting his own 
grief in the burdens of others. It was 
a new treatment of Evelyn Hope, of 
“Locksley Hall,” of “Maud,” of a 
“Dove of St. Mark,” a glorified “Anna- 
bel Lee.” I did not say all these things 
in my impression. I have since thought 
much about them, hence... . 

But I have written Overland lore 
about Edwin Markham again in 1915. 
In this piece there is much biography 
and some criticism. And then a full page 
in the Oakland Tribune. Both the 
lovers of me and of the Hoe-Poet will 
want to look through these accounts, 
when they consider the great poet’s re- 
cent ovation of seventeen April days in 
Central California, for over forty thous- 
and in that short period listened to his 
masterly readings and the presentation of 
his poetic dreams and optimistic views 
of the race’s future. 

I therefore now must content myself 
with telling my readers that this busy 
poet, this lyric master of the social 
dream, this wandering prophet of hope 
for the human soul, has written as much 
if not more poetry in the last decade than 
in the first decades of his career. A multi- 
tude of short lyrics have come from his 





fancy ; and these along with longer poems 
of enduring significance: “An Ode of 
Peace,” “An Ode on the Hundredth An- 
niversary of the Bunker Hill Monvu- 
ment,” and extended prize-winning poem 
on Edgar Allen Poe; “The Ballad of 
the Gallows-Bird,” and “The Songs of 
the Divine Woman,” as well as “The 
Lincoln Lyrics.” Altogether this a noble 
and notable work for many years be- 
tween 1860 and 1875; noble when we 
know it is interspersed with a stupendous 
English-American Anthology of seven- 
teen volumes. Glory be unto you, Ed- 
win Markham! 

But my postscript must come. A re- 
crudescence of interest in the poetic life 
of Joaquin Miller. In the Craftsman, 
the Call, the Oakland Tribune and the 
Overland, I have recited the main fea- 
tures of the life of a stirring Miller. 
Those who think he has no place in 
English literature have forgotten to 
reckon with the young Americans who 
know by heart his lyrical stanzas, “Co- 
lumbus,” “The Fortunate Isles,’ the 
“Stanza on Byron and Burns,” “Kit 
Carson’s Ride,” his ‘Dove of St. Mark,” 
“For Those Who Fail.” This is supple- 
mented by his long list of prose: “Life 
Among the Modocs,” an Indian ro- 
mance of power and unexcelled beauty, 
“The Building of the City Beautiful,” 
and “The Danites.” I have forty books 
in my Miller collection. 


The four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America celebrated in 
1892 in Chicago has now no living 
poem in its honor save Joaquin Miller’s 
“Columbus.” Nor shall we forget the 
dashing and virile story, “The Ari- 
zonan,” all England gloried in in the 
seventies ! 

The young and budding Joaquin had 
no show in California when he came to 
San Francisco in 1870. Bret Harte ne- 
glected him; Miss Coolbrith showered 
him with faint praise and a touch of ridi- 
cule, and Charlie Stoddard smiled. 

London discovered him. 

I am writing this envoi to the things 
I have said to tell everybody I do not 
pretend this a complete roll-call of Cali- 
fornia poets. I have touched upon not 
quite all I have written about in the 
Overland, The California Poet of the 
Desert waste places I have remembered 
but I must not treat of her in an evi- 
dently hasty review. All this is said that 
my particular people of the Edwin 


Markham Chapter of the London Po- 
etry Society as well as a thousand other 
aspirants to verse writing may have a 
glimpse of how the great poets write 
and think. 
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THE MESSAGE— 


OME the storm— 
Oh, mightiest of the mightiest! 

Monarch of all the elements before whom 

All must bow and subject: themselves ; 

Into thy awful presence come we 

In fear and trembling, 

We hate thee. 

But ah, Lovely Lady of the Rainbow 

It is to thee we give our love, our homage, our all 
When we behold thee like a message of hope from God 











aspiration of happier things to come. 
Louise W. SPERLING 
* 





* 


CRYSTAL CLEAR 
(To a Cynic) 


F IT could be your soul were clean, 

And you have lived a life supreme 
And should our God in Heaven say; 
That you might sit with him a day 
So you could see with knowing eye 
All things of Life as they passed by; 
And as you watched a woman came, 
Your wife she’d been, yes, ’twas the same. 
If now, at last, twixt God and you 
She stood and His Own Light shone through 
So crystal clear her soul you saw 
Would you be filled with love and awe? 
No! YOUR black soul before your-eye 
Would come,—and you would pass her by. 


. 








Joy GOoLpEN. 
* 


VESPER SONG 
An Leaf from off the Tree of Time 


Has fallen, and lies prone 
Upon the bosom of the earthen Past— 
There sent to rot with other Leaves, late fall’n, 
Dissolve, anon, with mingled heat of Joys 
And rain of solvent Tears, 
And make more rich the Soil (we can but hope) 
To birth the budding of a better Day 
When Time shall leaf again. 
“Tis night, the mystic gap ’twixt Was and Will, 


* * 





When Things-That-Were, as ghosts, walk bold about, 


And hold convention with the shades unborn 
Of coming Things-To-Be. 
And so the Future, foretaught by the Past, 
Predestined is to grant the Past’s behest, 

And bring forth fruitage—Joys distilled in Tears— 
Life’s Sweet with Bitter tinct. 
And yet, mayhap, the fertilizing Leaf 
May add some largesse to the pleasing Sweet, 
And so, escheat the Bitter. If so be, 
Then Life is well and Time is justified. 


—PHILMER A. SAMPLE. 
* * * 


QUESTIONING 


IFE, is it a hoop 

Through which we leap, 
Fate, the ringmaster, 
Cracking the whip? 
True DurBRow 
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Our hearts are filled with rejoicing and we live again in the 
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HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 
appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic-view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 
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When at the Knees of the Gods 


(Continued from Page 202) 


tickets, set aside for the purpose, were 
disposed of. 

There was the grant of $10,000 from 
the city. $10,000 had already been 
promised from subscribers. $15,000 
was yet to be raised from the people. 
And within a limited period! 

And so the new leader with inborn 
faith and courage, and with a cohort of 
enthusiastic workers, approached an in- 
credulous public for the purchase of sea- 
son bcoks, without any definite data 
other than the price of the tickets they 
had set out to sell. 

The San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra was to give a series of summer 
concerts under the leadership of well- 
known conductors at the subscriber’s fee 
of 50 cents a concert—(that, they fer- 
vently hoped, and prayed and believed). 
And the concerts were to take place 
sometime in June, July and August. 
No, they were not quite positive about 
the number of concerts or the dates. 
And the conductors? Who were they 
to be? Well, they were not quite pos- 
itive about them, either. Probably, 
Gabrilowitsch, and Sokoloff, and Alfred 
Hertz, and ...a few more “prob- 
ablies” were added to the category. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Birmingham, 
with the fortitude one might expect of 
her, was calling up her friends from her 
sickbed, selling tickets over a phone, that 
of necessity, the nurse held for her. 

And the San Francisco daily news- 
papers had been running, gratis, San 
Francisco Summer Symphony subscrip- 
tion coupons, about the size (regular) 
of an envelope, several times a week! 

And so with the faith that can move 
mountains, that little band of apostles, 
converted an unbelieving public to a 
movement that was an educational cam- 
paign in the best sense of the word. A 
movement to bring to the people, the 
best music procurable at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

And they raised from individual sub- 
scribers, the $15,000! A_ fact that 
should be recorded among modern mir- 
acles. 

And the concerts were given. Six of 
them. And QOssip Gabrilowitsch con- 
ducted, and Nicolai Sokoloff, and Al- 
fred Hertz, and Gaetano Merola, and 
Alfred Hurtgen and Giulio Minetti. 


And 50,000 people attended. Most 
of them novitiates before the shrine of 
genius! They were music-hungry, those 
people. Not symphonically “deaf’’, or 
indifferent as was once supposed. Mu- 
sic was latent within them, waiting to 
be awakened. Workers throughout the 


day, the greater percentage of them, it 
would have been impossible for them 
to have attended the winter symphony 
which, with the exception of the won- 
derful civic “pops”, gives its concerts in 
the day time, and in a local theatre 
where the capacity of the house is lim- 
ited. 

And, so it happened, that an idealist’s 
dream came true, with the help of a 
people, a city government, and a local 
press! 


UMMER SYMPHONY has 
become a permanent institution. The 
people want it. That is enough. The 
signal achievement of last vear yielded 
a surplus of nearly $5,000 at the end of 
the season. 





now 


There was nothing tentative about 
the plans this year. The orchestra was 
engaged, the dates agreed upon and the 
conductors under contract before the 
comprehensive plans of the season were 
announced. 

The city fathers have again registered 
their approval with a second annual 
grant of $10,000—thanks to the initia- 
tive of Thomas F. Boyle, and the Board 
of Supervisors—and have pledged their 
continued support throughout the years. 

The daily press has more than _ re- 
peated its good work of last vear. Its 
generosity has been two-fold. 

Mrs. Leonard Wood, heading the 
Subscription Committee as chairman, 
and Mrs. Lillian Birmingham as vice- 
chairman, with a few faithful followers, 
have set forth to win the unanimous sup- 
port of a music-loving public. And if 
past records count for anything, these 
indefatigable workers will raise the spe- 
cified “thousands” within a_ definite 
period. 

This season will assume larger pro- 
portions. An extra concert has been 
added to the ten originally planned, to 
be given on consecutive Tuesday even- 
ings at the Civic Auditorium, during 
June, July and August. The San Fran- 
cisco Summer Symphony Association is 
offering a musical treat unparalleled in 
the history of San Francisco, in bring- 
ing to the people this summer, at the 
subscriber’s fee of 50 cents a concert, a 
series of eleven concerts by the entire 
personnel of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the leadership 


of such distinguished conductors as 
Bruno Walter, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Emil Oberhoffer, Vladimir Shavitch, 


Willem van Hoogstraten, Alfred Hertz, 
Mishel Piastro and Dr. Hans Leschke. 
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A Modern Endymionne 


(Continued from Page 206) 


disproves, but the knowing and becom- 
ing one with it on the instant; the react- 
ing to the living pulse before it has time 
to distort its form or visage. Without 
wavering or hesitating; here it is the 
eternal vibrant theme . . . embrace and 
know it, embody and hold it... for in 
an instant it will have vanished! 

And thus was I, like a poet, having 
received the subtle power to sense the 
expectant desire of the roses in their 
warm garden, and to share their ecstacy 
at the settling of the amorous pollen on 
their blushing petals! . . . aspiring ... 
expiring ... | beheld the breath of the 
two antithetic projects interwoven one 
with the other by the passionate wind 

. saw them balanced a moment in the 
space pregnant with the agitated per- 
fume of the infatuated flower while the 
amorous pollen described the undula- 
tions of the perfume through the air... 
as on a prey . falling upon the heart 
of the flower! 

Thus, loving my lover, I experienced 
a dual frenzy; his and my own. 


* * # 


MIDST such happiness how could 
sadness possibly overtake me? 

And yet, in our ecstacies, strangely 
enough, nothing could enable me to find 
my Wooden-Man again. Something had 
escaped my effort at total beauty for 
him. Some part of himself never 
mine never possible to be mine, 
something of his own essence revealed 
itself as imperfect. I had not observed 
it during my work . . . now I| suffered 
at not being able to find a remedy for it. 
I had embellished the form, aroused the 
heart, but I had forgotten the mind... 
now I dared not undo anything; he 
loved himself in me; he would never 
forgive me for not finding him entirely 
flawless. 

To have molded the flesh... 
ened the heart, was an enormous danger ; 
that imperfection lay within my work 
of creation “the heel of Achilles.” 
If I could not repair it, the whole struc- 
ture could be condemned. In_ conse- 
quence I began to fear lest I lose him; 
the torture of dread slowly consumed 
me, for should he leave me now he 
would carry away my own life. 

This cowardly fear prevented me 
from shattering the amorous ties that 
held us by acquainting him with what 
was evidently incomplete in him; frantic 
dread of disturbing the delightful mo- 
ments they afforded us made me blind 
myself to things as they were. Besides, 
his pride, now at its height, would make 


awak- 


him turn against me at the least sugges- 
tion of anything imperfect in him. 

Secretly I looked on him in despair; 
he did not suspect it, and yet, with each 
embrace I| suffered increasing distress 
... as though we had reached the end. 
What would be the climax of our 
love? ... 1 knew that through this fail- 
ure of mine his love would not prove 
eternal ... 1 knew that | should be the 
last to love... . 

Could | not change this being? Could 
I not build in him a mind so strong and 
high that he would forget all the world 
but me? 

.. . Ah, Gods, forgive . Il know 
that here I encroach upon your sacred 
domain, but I wanted to keep the love 
that you yourselves had imparted to me. 
1 could not allow him to go forth into 
the world without the protection of a 
great knowledge! With that faultless 
form, with his possibilities of love en- 
hanced by my pure love, he would be- 
come the prey of all the vampires, of all 
women’s wiles. | trembled. Had I, 
myself, built the very instrument of my 
sorrows ? 

At this hour he did not as yet dream 
of it. Other women did not interest 
him; he was entirely absorbed in me; | 
alone was suffering at not finding be- 
tween us the communion of mind as 
strong as that of heart and body. The 
tenderest words, the most beautiful 
image suited to an appropriate gesture 
had no value for him. He was deaf to 
everything that was not of himself 
he did not comprehend .. . and I wanted 
him to comprehend. . It seemed to 
me that this was the only way for him 
to fathom my fathomless love . . . and 
that then all else would appear pale and 
lifeless before it. 

Oh! to render him conscious of the 
immortal Love! 
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Have 
You 


(onsidered-- 


WHAT SCHOOL YOUR 
BOY WILL ATTEND 
THIS FALL? 


Of course, you want him to 


have the best. 


The 
West Coast 
Military 
Academy 


PALO ALTO 


—a school for junior boys, is es- 
pecially equipped to handle the 
educational, physical, and moral 
needs of your boy. Sound instruc- 


tion is emphasized and individual 


attention is given to each lad’s re- 
quirements. A_ brotherly atmos- 
phere prevails in the school, and 
through the field of athletics, 
sports and recreation the boys are 
trained in manliness. Let us talk 


with you about your boy. 











| undertook to open his mind. 

What artifice I was forced to employ 
to reach his mind! Duplicities, not false 
in themselves, but which were necessary 
to gain entrance to that closed temple. 
Let it be understood that the brain does 
not receive knowledge through hammer- 
strokes, but through ideas projected from 
the source of power upon tranquil, un- 
disturbed waves, in which they can take 
up their abode and germinate. 

This would have been an impossibil- 
ity for me had I not had Love to aid 
me. 

Except for those endowed with the 
gift of intuition sufficiently powerful to 
clothe them in their proper atmosphere, 
mere words and suggestions are mean- 
ingless and flat. It was not possible for 
me to communicate to him this flaming 
desire of my mind without coming into 
contact with the chill irony of his eves 
or the arrogance of his smile, but, having 
Love with me, I inflated the rebellious 
spirit of my Wooden-Man with Art and 
Beauty. 

All that had appeared abstract and 
vague now became simple to him as his 
very life; and I, like a poet at the height 
of his ecstacy, receiving the harmonious 
return of an echo, suddenly received 
back from him the very words | had 
taught him. My enchanted ears over- 
flowed with sounds like the immortal 
symphonies the sweet songs of all 
the poets, past, present and future. 

We were now as much one in mind 
as we were in hearts and bodies; hearts 
led beyond the limits of physical exist- 
ence, and minds in turn transcended the 
realms of hearts we realized our 
Eternity. 

(Continued Next Month) 








THE CHRISOPHRASE KING 
(Continued from Page 208) 


scanned the road and saw Walter Hum- 
phrey whirring along in the direction of 
his domicile. He was in no hurry to 
meet the young lawyer — for he well 
knew the import of that young man’s 
mission to the Harkens ranch. He was 
not prepared to lease the ranch for an- 
other year, nor was he ready nor finan- 
cially able to move to another place. 
Nevertheless he went down the hill and 
met William Harkens’ agent. 

“Well, Lenard, what have you decided 
to do?” inquired the attorney. 

“Not anything, unless it’s to go into 
partnership with the squirrels and get a 
living out of the other farmers,” replied 
Len. 


“Want to say here another year, don’t 


you?” 
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“Don’t want to—but can’t get away 
—not yet. Don’t see as I can stay 
either.” 

The lawyer laughed. 

“Well, Len, you’ve had two years of 
bad luck, so I'll not be hard on you. But 
let me have your decision in a few days,” 
and the attorney entered his car and 
started his motor. 

After the departure of Walter Hum- 
phrey Len suddenly decided to go to 
town, see Banker Jessup of the Farmers’ 
Bank and put a proposition up to him to 
advance the money required to secure 
the Harkens ranch for another year. 

An hour later he left the presence of 
Banker Jessup with a crestfallen coun- 
tenance. ‘The hopelessness that had en- 
veloped him of late had become intensi- 
fied into a sort of desperation. He was 
therefore ready for almost anything to 
secure to his family the necessities of life 
that now appeared to be receding beyond 
their grasp. 

He was passing the jewelry store of 
his friend Harvey James. He entered 
the store and stuck the green stones he 
had found on Harkens Hill under the 
nose of the jeweler with the question: 

“What kind of rocks are these, Har- 
vey?” 

Harvey James gazed at the two speci- 
mens before him with the air of an ex- 
pert mineralogist. His eyes glisted in ad- 
miration. 

“You never got those stones in this 
country,” he said, glancing up sharply 
at Len. 

“Well—what are they?” insisted Len. 

‘“There’s mighty few of those stones 
ever been found in the United States— 
and | never heard of any being found in 
California,” announced the jeweler. 

“Are they valuable?” 

“If you had a ledge of that beautiful 
stuff your fortune would be made right 
quick,”’ declared Harvey. 

“That sounds good. But you haven't 
told me what its name is yet.” 

“Chrisoprase.”’ 

“Chris who?” 

*“‘Chrisoprase, — c-h-r-i-s-0-p-r-a-s-e 





chrisoprase.” 

It must have been a half-breed Dutch- 
man and Irishman that named _ that 
stone,” commented Len. 

Len went straightway to Humphrey’s 
office. 

“I’ve decided to stay on the Harkens 
place,” he announced. “That is, if I can 
make terms with you.”’ 

“What kind of terms?” 

“Well, I'll buy the place if you'll give 
an option on it for ninety days.” 

“Certainly—go ahead.” 

“T want the option in writing.” 

“Isn’t my word as good as my bond?” 

“Tf anyone besides a lawyer should ask 
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that question it wouldn’t sound funny,” 
laughed Len. 

“What's funny about it? Isn’t it 
true?” and there was a suggestion of in- 
jured pride in the lawyer’s voice. 

“As far as you and I are concerned 
—man to man—yes,” explained Len. 
“But suppose you should get bumped off 
in an auto accident meanwhile—what 
would this option be worth? As a lawyer 
you know why a legal document is bet- 
ter than plain lip.” 

“Oh, well—have it your own way,” 
smiled the attorney. “I merely wanted 
to know your reasons.” And he turned 
to his typewriter and began clicking the 
kevs on a legal blank. 


HEN Marton left Walter 

Humphrey’s office fifteen minutes 
later he had in his pocket a document 
properly executed and signed, granting 
him the exclusive right to purchase at a 
stipulated price within ninety days from 
date all the right, title and interest of 
William Harkens in the sixty-acre tract 
known as the Harkens ranch, a liberal 
half of which was hilly and more or less 
picturesque. 


Len 


across the street and once 
Harvey James’ jewelry 


He went 
more entered 
store. 

“Well, Harvey, | bought the Harkens 
ranch just now,” he announced. 

“What's the matter with your head?” 
queried Harvey, a look of something like 
disgust overspreading his features. Then 
he added: ‘That’s notoriously the bum- 
mest place in the county.” 

“| know it. That’s why I bought it,” 
declared Len. “But | like its beautiful 
scenery.” 

“Yes; and scenery is about all that 
ranch ever did or ever will produce,” 
vehemently retorted Harvey. 

“Well, I’m going to capitalize its 
scenery anyway,” declared Len. “Be- 
sides,” he added after a brief pause, | 
bought that place on your say so.” 

“Say—what’s ailing you? Are you 
crazy 2?” indignantly flared Harvey. “You 
know that’s the last place in the county 
I'd advise anybody to buy —even an 
enemy.” 

“Well, anyway—you told me if I had 
it I’d be a rich man,” insisted Len. 
“Len Marton, you're talking 

tively nutty,’ spluttered Harvey. 

“You haven't forgotten those Chris- 
What's — His — Name's stones, have 
you?” 

“What in the name of sense has that 
got to do with the Harkens ranch?” — 
and Harvey showed symptoms of becom- 
ing such a_ preposterous 
proposition. 

“A heap— I'll say,” declared Len. 
“Fact is, | found those Chrissy stones on 


posi- 


incensed at 
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the big Harkens hill. ‘That whole moun- 
tain’s full of ’em.” 

“The h—h—devil you say!” And 
Harvey’s agitation was so overwhelming 
that he staggered over to a convenient 
stool and dropped down on it, where he 
sat and stared at Len for a long, in- 
quiring moment. “Are you giving me 
that straight?” he demanded at last. 

“As straight as a plumb line,”’ solemn- 
ly asserted Len. 

“What are you going to do with the 
stuff ?” 

“Mine it, of course.” 

“How much do vou want for a half 
interest ?”’ 

“Two hundred thousand dollars,” and 
Len’s voice carried an unmistakably de- 
cisive note. 


All of which is why the Martons no 
over such commonplace 
matters as grocers’ bills or crop condi- 
tions on the Harkens ranch. But every- 
where that Lenard Marton travels in 
this good old world—and that is many 
places and countries and climes—he is 
pointed out as the Chrisoprase King— 
for sO he is. 


longer worry 








COURTING NATURE 

(Continued from Page 204) 

As the first of October drew near, 
and ice began to form on the rivers, and 
the northern lights seemed to give us 
ominous warning of approaching win- 
ter, we decided it was high time we 
should move a little farther away from 
the arctic circle. 

After breaking permanent camp and 
starting our retreat southward from the 
approaching arctic winter, our 
were mostly one-night camps until we 
went aboard the Admiral Evans at Skag- 
way. 


stops 


While we were tied up at the wharf 
at Sitka loading silver foxes, the enemy 
overtook us in the form of one of those 
torrential Alaska rain storms which start 
somewhere in the Arctic Ocean and lash 
the Pacific Coast all the way down to 
San Francisco. For seven days and 
nights, as we threaded our way among 
the islands of the inside passage, stop- 
ping at every town and fish cannery, the 
wind blew and the rain beat upon our 
ship. But in due time, which was several 
days past the time when we were due, 
we landed at that splendid city of 
Seattle. 

Then onward to our dear California, 
with her locomotive whistles, her auto- 
mobile horns, and, ves, even her jazz 
music ! 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 


(Continued from Page 211) 


though evidencing a keen appreciation of 
what was being done which they often 
expressed both in letters and by going up 
to the director after the concerts. 

The choice of theater was the third 
outstanding cause for success. In the 
Columbia Theater, which seats 1600, 
an intimacy could be established be- 
tween the young people and the director. 
Personality loses its power as it becomes 
diffused and the impact of ideas its 
strength when the support of personality 
is diluted. The theater, one of the old- 
est in the city, (the former ‘Tivoli Opera 
House) is good accoustically. The or- 
chestra sounds splendidly in it. The 
same thing might be said of many other 
theaters, but could not be stretched to 
include the Civic Auditorium. Mr. 
Beckett never lost contact with his audi 
ence. He made them laugh, sing and 
answer questions and worked them 
around into an enthusiastic and reveren- 
tial attitude towards the music. 

Plans for the next 
made. ‘They will include the presenta 
tion of the stringed choir and an expla 
nation of its effects. “The symphonies of 
Mozart and Haydn will be given and 
the custom of singing a song be used to 
introduce some beautiful but all too un 
familiar folk melodies, such as “Deep 
River,” “Swing Low Sweet Chariot” 
from our own American Negro Spirit 
uals, and Scotch and Irish gems of 
primitive melody or German tunes of 
immortal lilt. 


season are being 


NEW MURALS FOR BOHEMIAN 
CLUB 

feeling. On the whole, one must admit 

being pleased with the result Mr. Fraser 

has achieved. 

These are the first Douglass 
Fraser has done but feel 
that these are the “first murals” in the 
usual sense because Mr. Fraser is already 
master of that quality that usually dis- 
tinguishes murals from other art. 

In his other work, his lovely cypress 
trees, his stark mountainsides, all have 
that dreamy distance that keeps a pic- 
ture in its frame thus deserving the 
adjective, mural. It is as though he has 
woven gossamer romance over the unre- 
lenting surface of reality so that all must 
love what he loves and sense beauty in 
those things that move him. 

Well known on the Pacific 
Fraser is recognized also in the East 
where his work has found its way into 
many private collections. He has ex- 
hibited at the Babcock Galleries in New 
York, and, within the coming year, he 
plans to have another showing of his 


murals 
one does not 


slope, 


canvases there. 
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Former United States Senator 


James D. Phelan Overland- Poetry Contest 
Something Different! 


OR California poets who have published during 1926-1927 to deter- 
Prone just what part California contributes to the literature of the 

world through her medium of poetry. There will be a group for poets 
with unpublished work and the contest is open to all poets residing in 
California. A poet may submit work to either or both groups if he is so 
qualified, but the limit of entries will be twelve to the first group and 
twelve to the second group by any one poet (twenty-four entries in all). 
After the prizes are awarded, there will be a specially-compiled list of 
names of poets and poems of California worthy of contemplation. 


FIRST GROUP 


OR poets residing in California with unpublished work. If you have a sonnet or 

a lyric, send it in at once to James D. Phelan Overland Poetry Contest. Unpub- 
lished work must be submitted anonymously. A sealed envelope, bearing on the outside 
the names of the poems submitted, with the name of the author of these poems and 
return postage sealed within, should accompany each group of entries by a contestant. 
Manuscripts must be in our hands by November 1, 1927. 


PRIZES 
$30.00 ----- Best Sonnet $15.00 - - - - Second Sonnet 
$30.00 ----- Best Lyric $15.00 - - - - Second Lyric 
$5.00 ------ Third Sonnet 
$5.00 ------ Third Lyric 


There will be honorable mention for the next best sonnet and next best lyric. 


SECOND GROUP 
F YOU have published during 1926-1927 a sonnet or lyric, send it in immediately 
to James D. Phelan Overland Poetry Contest. You may win one of the prizes. 


Published work must bear the name of the publication and date of publication, also 
name of author. Entries must be in Overland Office by November 1, 1927. 


PRIZES 
SRS «0 6 ws Best Sonnet $15.00 - - - - Second Sonnet 
$30.00 ----- Best Lyric $15.00 - - - - Second Lyric 
OUS0 2 1 4 6 os Third Sonnet 
le ee Third Lyric 


There will be honorable mention for the next best sonnet and next best lyric. 


Editor’s Note: Manuscripts have been coming in such volume that it will be impossible to return 
each individual manuscript. Please keep carbons of all your work. There has been question 
brought to our desk as to whether poetry submitted to this contest becomes the Overland’s 
property regardless of whether prizes are won or not. Only those poems which win prizes 
will be the property of Overland Monthly. 


All Manuscripts to be Sent to 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 356 Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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B. F. Schlesinger 
& Sons, Inc. 


Market to 





Yield 


Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock at 
About 7.5%. 


Class “A” Common at Market to Yield About 6.3%. 


The excellent economies effected through the “Four-Store 
Buying Power” of 


CITY OF PARIS, San Francisco, California 

B. F. SCHLESINGER & SONS, Inc., Oakland, Cal. 
OLDS, WORTHMAN & KING, Portland, Oregon 
RHODES BROS., Tacoma, Washington 

The ability of the 





are reflected directly in the earnings. 
management is well known. 


Earnings and management are primary considerations in 
selecting securities. 








Further information on request. 


GEO. H. BURR 
CONRAD & BROOM 


Incorporated 


SAN FRANCISCO: Kohl Building 
LOS ANGELES: California Bank Building 





797 Second Avenue 


SEATTLE: 
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San Francisco’s Newest 


HOTEL SHAW 


MARKET at McALLISTER 





Here you will find a perfectly appointed atmosphere, a 
One hundred and fifty 


(11 1111d-dd-dedededddd ddd 


spacious and homelike freedom. 
exquisitely designed outside rooms, every one equipped 
with bath and shower, running ice water and every mod- 
In the heart of a great city, 





ern convenience obtainable. 
looking down Market Street on shops and theaters, the 
Hore. SHAW desires only to serve you with the finest of 


Metropolitan courtesy. 





TWO FIFTY SINGLE 
THREE DOLLARS DOUBLE 
Monthly Rates If Desired 


(litter 


An astonishingly large and beautifully furnished lobby 





. the taste throughout one of culture and refinement. 


Management 


JERRY H. SHAW HARRY E. SNIBLEY 





erred 
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and grown-ups. 


$2.50 Per Year 
1402 de Young Building 





Stories and poems and drawings and things that 


every boy and girl likes. Done by boys and girls 


THE TREASURE CHEST MAGAZINE 


HELLO, WORLD/ 


We are the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine 


Grown-ups not allowed! 


4 


er 


San Francisco, California 
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Former United States Senator 


James D. Phelan Overland- Poetry Contest 
Something Different! 


OR California poets who have published during 1926-1927 to deter- 
Fone just what part California contributes to the literature of the 

world through her medium of poetry. There will be a group for poets 
with unpublished work and the contest is open to all poets residing in 
California. A poet may submit work to either or both groups if he is so 
qualified, but the limit of entries will be twelve to the first group and 
twelve to the second group by any one poet (twenty-four entries in all). 
After the prizes are awarded, there will be a specially-compiled list of 
names of poets and poems of California worthy of contemplation. 


FIRST GROUP 


OR poets residing in California with unpublished work. If you have a sonnet or 

a lyric, send it in at once to James D. Phelan Overland Poetry Contest. Unpub- 
lished work must be submitted anonymously. A sealed envelope, bearing on the outside 
the names of the poems submitted, with the name of the author of these poems and 
return postage sealed within, should accompany each group of entries by a contestant. 
Manuscripts must be in our hands by November 1, 1927. 


PRIZES 
$90.00 « - + <s Best Sonnet $15.00 - - - - Second Sonnet 
$30.00 ----- Best Lyric $15.00 - - - - Second Lyric 
$5.00 ------ Third Sonnet 
$5.00 ~- +s Third Lyric 


There will be honorable mention for the next best sonnet and next best lyric. 


SECOND GROUP 
F YOU have published during 1926-1927 a sonnet or lyric, send it in immediately 
to James D. Phelan Overland Poetry Contest. You may win one of the prizes. 
Published work must bear the name of the publication and date of publication, also 
name of author. Entries must be in Overland Office by November 1, 1927. 


PRIZES 
$30.00 ----- Best Sonnet $15.00 - - - - Second Sonnet 
$30.00 ----- Best Lyric $15.00 - - - - Second Lyric 
$5.00 ------ Third Sonnet 
$5.00 ------ Third Lyric 


There will be honorable mention for the next best sonnet and next best lyric. 


Editor’s Note: Manuscripts have been coming in such volume that it will be impossible to return 
each individual manuscript. Please keep carbons of all your work. There has been question 
brought to our desk as to whether poetry submitted to this contest becomes the Overland’s 
property regardless of whether prizes are won or not. Only those poems which win prizes 
will be the property of Overland Monthly. 


All Manuscripts to be Sent to 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 356 Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif. 























